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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public end interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 


the Department. Information is in- >; 


cluded concerning treaties and inter- 
national agreements to which the 
United States is or may become 4 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, cu- ; 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of 
international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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DEP-SITFD BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


JUL 17 47 


THE CREATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE 


Work of the First Special Session of the General Assembly 





by William I. Cargo 





The General Assembly of the United Nations met in its 
first special session to establish a United Nations investi- 
gating committee for Palestine. 
work of the special session and the principal issues which 
were involved in determining the composition of the Special 
Committee and its terms of reference. 


This article describes the 








The First Special Session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations met in New York 
, from April 28 to May 15, 1947. It was called at 
the request of the United Kingdom for the purpose 
of constituting and instructing a special committee 
to undertake a preliminary study of the Palestine 
question. The results of the special session are em- 
bodied in two resolutions. The first establishes a 
special committee of 11 members, endowed with 
broad powers to investigate all aspects of the Pal- 


| estine problem, and under specific instructions to 


submit for consideration by the second regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly “such proposals as it 
may consider appropriate for the solution of the 
problem of Palestine”. In a second resolution, the 
General Assembly calls upon all governments and 
peoples to refrain from the threat or use of force 
‘or any other action which might create an atmos- 
phere prejudicial to an early settlement of the 
question of Palestine.? 

The First Special Session also was the occasion 
| for the formal ceremonies welcoming Siam as the 
fifty-fifth member of the United Nations.? Siam 
had been admitted to membership in the preceding 
session but too late to permit formal installation 
at that time. 
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The Calling of the Special Session 


In a letter dated April 2, 1947, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, Permanent Representative of the United 
Kingdom to the United Nations, transmitted to the 
Secretary-General the following message from his 
Government : 


His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom re- 
quest the Secretary-General of the United Nations to place 
the question of Palestine on the Agenda of the General 
Assembly at its next regular Annual Session. They will 
submit to the Assembly an account of their administration 
of the League of Nations Mandate and will ask the As- 
sembly to make recommendations, under Article 10 of the 
Charter, concerning the future government of Palestine. 

In making this request, His Majesty’s Government draw 
the attention of the Secretary-General to the desirability 
of an early settlement in Palestine and to the risk that the 
General Assembly might not be able to decide upon its 
recommendations at its next regular Annual Session unless 
some preliminary study of the question had previously 
been made under the auspices of the United Nations. They 
therefore request the Secretary-General to summon, as 
soon as possible, a special Session of the General Assembly 
for the purpose of constituting and instructing a Special 
Committee to prepare for the consideration, at the regular 


*For text of first resolution see ButteTIN of May 25, 
1947, p. 1024; for text of second resolution see post, p. 12. 
* U.N. doc. A/P.V.68 (Apr. 28, 1947). 


Session of the Assembly, of the question referred to in the 
preceding paragraph.’ 

The request of the British Government for the 
convening of a special session was immediately 
communicated to the other 54 members of the 
United Nations.‘ By April 13, 1947, a majority 
of the members had concurred in the request.® 
The Secretary-General accordingly summoned the 
General Assembly of the United Nations into its 
first special session. He addressed the following 
telegraphic communication to the members of the 
United Nations: 

Have honor inform you that a majority of Members 
have today concurred in the request of United Kingdom 
to summon a Special Session of General Assembly. In 
accordance with Rules Three and Eight of Provisional 
Rules of Procedure of General Assembly I hereby notify 
you that Special Session will open on Monday 28 April 
1947 at eleven A. M. in General Assembly Hall Flushing 
Meadow New York City. 

Provisional Agenda of Special Session follows: 

1. Opening of Session by Chairman of Belgian Delega- 
tion 

2. Election and report of Credentials Committee 

8. Election of President 

4. Organization of the Session 

5. Adoption of Agenda 

6. Constituting and instructing Special Committee to 
prepare for consideration of the question of Palestine at 
second regular Session.° 


The United States concurred in the calling of the 
special session and made its view known at an early 
stage in informal conversations with the United 
Kingdom. The United States believed that if the 
General Assembly was to deal effectively with the 
question of Palestine at its second regular session 
in September 1947, preliminary work by a United 
Nations body was highly desirable, if not indis- 
pensable. The United States further believed that 
any such preliminary study of the Palestine ques- 
tion by the United Nations should be carried out 
by a process of unquestioned legality under the 


Charter. A special session of the General As- 
*U.N. doc. A/286 (Apr. 3, 1947) ; BULLETIN of May 4, 
1947, p. 795. 


*Text of communication in U.N. doc. A/295 (Apr. 25, 
1947). 

* Ultimately 40 states replied, 39 concurring, Ethiopia 
opposed. See U.N. docs. A/295 and A/295/corr. 1 (May 7, 
1947). 

* U.N. doc. A/295. 

* Charter of the United Nations, art. 9. 
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sembly for the purpose of constituting and in- 
structing a special committee to investigate the 
Palestine situation and to report to the second reg- 
ular session of the General Assembly appeared to 
satisfy both of these desiderata. 

Although a special session of the General Assem- 
bly seems to be, on first analysis, a costly method of 
setting up an investigating committee, it must be 
recalled that there is not in existence a continuing 
body of the General Assembly or any sort of per- 
manent machinery which can perform the func- 
tions of the General Assembly between sessions, 
In view of this fact and considering the desirability 
of conducting the preparatory work of the United 
Nations on the Palestine question on the clear au- 
thority of one of its principal organs, a special 
session of the General Assembly emerged as the 
best choice of the available alternatives. 


Representation at the Special Session 


The majority of the members of the United Na- 
tions conceived of the first speciak session of the 
General Assembly in the literal terms of the pur- 
pose for which it was called. They felt that the 
work of the special session should be the procedural 
task of establishing a United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine. Thus, although the Charter 
of the United Nations allows each member to desig- 
nate as many as five representatives to the General 
Assembly,’ most of the members named only one 
or two representatives to the special session. There 
was, in addition, a noticeable tendency to rely 
upon personnel already available in New York or 
Washington. 

The United States was represented at the special 
session by Ambassador Warren R. Austin, Perma- 
nent Representative at the Seat of the United Na- 
tions, as Chairman of the Delegation, and 
Ambassador Herschel V. Johnson as Alternate 
Representative. 


Organization of the Session 


The organization of a special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly designed for a single, limited pur 
pose presented certain problems not encountered 
in the normal procedures for organizing the regu- 
lar sessions of the General Assembly. These 
problems centered principally around the question 
of whether it was necessary to organize the General 
Assembly in full, including its six main committees 
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and its General Committee, or whether some 
streamlmed organization should be sought. Ow- 
ing to widespread exchanges of views among the 
various delegations before the special session began 
and to a wide area of agreement among the Five 
Powers on the organization of the session, these 
problems were solved without great difficulty. 


Election of the President 


The first meeting of the special session was 
opened on April 28 by Fernand van Langenhove, 
as head of the delegation of the state (Belgium) 
from which the preceding president of the General 
Assembly, Paul-Henri Spaak, had been chosen.® 
On the first vote, taken by secret ballot in accord- 
ance with the Provisional Rules of Procedure for 
the General Assembly, Oswaldo Aranha, chairman 
of the Brazilian Delegation and former Foreign 
Minister of Brazil, was elected president for the 
special session. He received 45 of the 50 votes 
cast. Five other individuals each received a single 
vote.° 


Organization of the General Committee 


The General Committee is in effect the steering 
committee of the General Assembly. It is com- 
posed of 14 members: the president of the General 
Assembly, the seven vice presidents, and the chair- 
men of the six main committees. Its principal 
tasks are to report to the General Assembly on the 
agenda, to assist the president and the General 
Assembly in matters relating to the agenda and 
the coordination of the proceedings of the com- 
mittees, and generally to assist the president in 
the conduct of the work of the General As- 
sembly.” 

After giving careful attention to the most de- 
sirable procedure for organizing the special ses- 
sion, the president proposed that the Provisional 
Rules of Procedure should be closely followed and 
that the General Committee should be established. 
To this end, he suggested that the seven vice presi- 
dents of the General Assembly be elected and that 
thereafter the plenary session should successively 


onl | constitute itself into the six main committees, each 
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committee meeting briefly to elect its chairman. 
In this way, the president pointed out, the General 
Committee could be set up rapidly and could begin 
its task of examining the proposed agenda items in 
order to make its report on the agenda to the 
plenary session.” 
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The suggestion of President Aranha was 
adopted without objection. The General Assem- 
bly proceeded to the election of the seven vice 
presidents. The chairmen of the six main com- 
mittees were then elected in the manner pro- 
posed.* The General Committee was thus estab- 
lished and the formal organization of the special 
session was completed during its first day of 
meetings.”* 


Adoption of the Agenda 

The special session of the General Assembly had 
before it two proposed agenda items. The first of 
these was the item proposed by the United King- 
dom for which the special session had been called : 
“Constituting and instructing a Special Committee 
to prepare for the consideration of the question of 
Palestine at the Second Regular Session”. 

The second proposed agenda item was put for- 
ward in identical terms, but individually, by each 
of the five Arab States: Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Leba- 
non, and Saudi Arabia.** This item was carried 
on the supplementary list of agenda items in the 
following language: “The termination of the man- 
date over Palestine and the declaration of its inde- 
pendence”. 

It was the task of the General Committee to ex- 


* Rule 25, Provisional Rules of Procedure of the General 
Assembly. 

°U.N. doc. A/P.V.68, p. 16. 

*” Rule 33, Provisional Rules of Procedure of the General 
Assembly 

“U.N. doc. A/P.V.68, p. 47. 

* Tbid., pp. 51-56. 

# U.N. docs. A/C.1/P.V.45; A/C.2/P.V.30; A/C.3/P.V.49 ; 
A/C.4/P.V.28; A/C.5/P.V.46; and A/C.6/P.V.34, all of 
Apr. 28, 1947. For each of the committees except the 
First Committee the election of a chairman was its first 
and last official action at the special session. 

“The composition of the General Committee was as 
follows: president : Oswaldo Aranha (Brazil) ; vice presi- 
dents: China, Ecuador, France, India, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, and United States; 
chairmen of the six main committees: First Committee, 
Lester B. Pearson (Canada): Second Committee, Jan 
Papanek (Czechoslovakia) ; Third Committee, Mahmoud 
Hassan Pasha (Egypt); Fourth Committee, Herman G. 
Ericksson (Sweden); Fifth Committee, Jozef Winiewicz 
(Poland); and Sixth Committee, Tiburcio Carias, Jr. 
(Honduras). 

* U.N. docs. A/287 (Apr. 21, 1947), and 288, 289, 290, and 
291 (Apr. 23, 1947). | 

%* U.N. doc. A/294 (Apr. 25, 1947). 





amin both of these proposed agenda items and to 
repott on them to the General Assembly. The 
General Assembly would then proceed to adopt its 
agenda, a majority vote being required in the case 
of the item for which the special session was called 
dnd a two-thirds majority in the case of the pro- 
‘posed additional item.” 
The General Committee considered the proposed 
' agenda items in four meetings on April 29-30." 
' At the opening meeting of the General Committee, 
the President of the General Assembly, presiding 
also over the General Committee, pointed out that 
the item on the provisional agenda had already 
been approved by implication in view of the fact 
that a majority of the members of the United Na- 
tions had agreed to the holding of a special session 
to consider thisitem. After a two-hour discussion, 
during which the president felt obliged to remind 
the committee on two occasions that it should not 
enter into a discussion of political matters, the 
General Committee agreed to recommend that the 
item relating to the constituting and instructing of 
a special committee be placed on the agenda of the 
General Assembly and that it be referred to the 
First Committee. The Egyptian Representative 
on the General Committee recorded his objection to 
this recommendation.”® 
During the discussion in the General Committee 
on the agenda item proposed by the United King- 
dom, the Delegate from India raised the question 
of what the position of the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment might be with regard to whatever recom- 
mendations the United Nations might make con- 
cerning Palestine.” A similar query was subse- 
quently addressed to the United Kingdom Repre- 
sentative by the Lebanese Delegate during the 
work of the First Committee.” In both cases Sir 
Alexander Cadogan replied on behalf of the Brit- 
ish Government. On the latter occasion he set 
forth the position of the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment in the following terms: 


We have tried for years to solve this problem of Pales- 


* See “The First Special Session of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations: Procedural Questions With Re- 
lation to Agenda”, Sheldon Z. Kaplan and Betty C. Gough, 
Butuetin of May 25, 1947, p. 1013. 

“U.N. docs. A/BUR/P.V.28-31 (Apr. 29 and 30, 1947). 

* U.N. doc. A/BUR/P.V.28, p. 51. 

* Jbid., pp. 11-15. 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/P.V.52 (May 9, 1947), pp. 64-66. 

™ Ibid., pp. 66-67. 


Having failed so far, we now bring it to the United 
Nations, in the hope that they can succeed where we have 
not. If the United Nations can find a just solution which 
will be accepted by both parties, it could hardly be ex- 


tine. 


pected that we should not welcome such a solution. All 
we say—and I made this reservation the other day—is 
that we should not have the sole responsibility for en- 
forcing a solution which is not accepted by both parties and 
which we cannot reconcile with our conscience. Is there 
any other Member of the United Nations which, in our 
place, would not make so reasonable a stipulation? But 
if this question is addressed to us, concerning our accept- 
ance of any recommendation which the Assembly may 
make, I suggest that it might also be addressed to other 
interested parties and, indeed, to all other Members of 
the United Nations.” 

When the General Committee began its consider- 
ation of the item proposed by the Arab States, the 
president invited the Delegates of Iraq, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, and Syria to participate in the de- 
bate without the right of vote. This was in ac- 
cordance with rule 34 of the Provisional Rules of 
Procedure, which provides that a member of the 
General Assembly which has no representative on 
the General Committee and which has requested 
the inclusion of an additional item in the agenda 
shall be entitled to attend any meeting of the Gen- 
eral Committee at which its request is discussed, 
and may participate, without vote, in the discussion 
of that item. 

In a debate extending over a period of two days, 
the representatives of the Arab States urged the 
inclusion in the agenda of the item proposed by 
them. The consensus of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the General Committee, however, was op- 
posed to the inclusion of this item. Those who 


~~ 





opposed the inclusion of the item made it clear | 


that this opposition was not directed against the } 


possibility of independence for Palestine. Oppo- 
sition to the inclusion of the Arab item was vari- 
ously put by speakers on the grounds that its con- 
sideration by the special session of the General 
Assembly would be premature, that it would pre- 
judge the work of the commission of inquiry which 
was to be established, that the function of the spe- 
cial session was the procedural task of setting up 
the commission of inquiry, and that it would not 
serve the interests of either the parties directly con- 
cerned or the United Nations as a whole if a hur- 
ried approach should lead to a hurried decision. 
When the vote was taken in the General Commit- 
tee, Egypt alone voted for the inclusion of the 
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Arab item. Eight states were opposed; five ab- 
stained.” 

The report of the General Committee to the 
General Assembly on the agenda was drawn up in 
two parts.* The first part contained the recom- 
mendation of the General Committee for the inclu- 
sion of the item proposed by the United Kingdom 
and for its reference to the First Committee. The 
second part of the report recorded the decision of 
the General Committee not to recommend the in- 
clusion of the item entitled “The Termination of 
the Mandate over Palestine and the Declaration of 
its Independence”. After debate the General As- 
sembly adopted without a record vote the item 
proposed by the United Kingdom and recom- 
mended by the General Committee. The second 
recommendation of the General Committee was 
likewise upheld. In a roll-call vote on the item 
proposed by the Arab States, this item was refused 
by a vote of 15 for, 24 against, and 10 abstentions.* 
Thus the agenda of the special session as finally 
adopted by the General Assembly consisted solely 
of the item originally proposed by the United 
Kingdom and for which the special session was 
called, namely, “constituting and instructing a spe- 
cial committee to prepare for the consideration of 
the question of Palestine at the second regular 
session.” 


Organization and Work of the First Committee 


The First (Political and Security) Committee, 
to which the agenda item of the special session was 
referred, met under the very competent chairman- 
ship of Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Under Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs and former 
Ambassador to the United States. Padilla Nervo 
(Mexico) served as vice chairman and Henrik de 
Kauffmann (Denmark) served as rapporteur. 
The First Committee, on which each of the 55 
members of the United Nations is represented, 
held 12 meetings, from May 6 to May 13, 1947.” 
By using the facilities for simultaneous interpre- 
tation available at Lake Success, the First Com- 
mittee completed successfully a difficult task, 
which, if the method of subsequent interpretation 
had been used, would have taken more than twice 
aslong. This use of simultaneous translation was 
an important element in expediting the progress 
of the special session. It made possible extensive 
consideration of the item for which the session was 
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called and still permitted the General Assembly 
to conclude its work in less than three weeks. 

Two subcommittees were established by the 
First Committee during the course of its proceed- 
ings. One was a drafting subcommittee which 
met on two occasions, with a slightly different com- 
position each time, for the purpose of working out 
terms of reference for the Special Committee. 
The other dealt with the question of the hearing of 
nongovernmental organizations. 


The Hearing of Nongovernmental Organizations 


In connection with its main task of establishing 
a United Nations committee of inquiry on Pales- 
tine, the General Assembly was confronted with 
the special problem of reaching a decision on the 
request of many nongovernmental organizations 
to be heard during the special session. Owing to 
the high degree of interest of many private organi- 
zations in the Palestine problem, the Secretary- 
General received several communications from 
such organizations even before the special session 
began, urging that they be allowed to make their 
views known to the General Assembly. Addi- 
tional communications were received while the 
special session was in progress.”* 

Certain nongovernmental organizations specifi- 


* U.N. doc. A/BUR/P.V.31 (Apr. 30, 1947), pp. 127-130. 

“U.N. doc. A/298 (May 1, 1947). 

* U.N. doc. A/P.V.71 (May 1, 1947), pp. 131-132. The 
states which voted for the inclusion of the Arab item were: 
Afghanistan, Argentina, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, Cuba, Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Turkey, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Yugoslavia. 

* U.N. docs. A/C.1/P.V.46-57 (May 6-13, 1947). 

* In addition to communications from the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine (U.N. doc. A/C. 1/139, May 5, 1947) and the 
Arab Higher Committee of Palestine (U.N. doc. A/C. 1/148, 
May 5, 1947)—organizations which were heard at the 
First Committee—communications were also received by 
the Secretary-General from the following groups: Agudas 
Israel World Organization; Political Action Committee 
for Palestine; Progressive Zionist District 95 of New 
York; Zionist Organization of America; Hebrew Commit- 
tee of National Liberation; Committee for Freedom of 
North Africa; Palestine Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee; Institute of Arab American Affairs; Young Egypt 
Party ; League for Peace with Justice in Palestine; Union 
for the Protection of the Human Person; United Israel 
World Union, Inc.; Church of God, Faith of David, Inc.; 
Catholic Near East Welfare Association (U.N. docs. A/C. 
1/188, May 5, 1947; 140-142, May 5, 1947; 152, May 86, 
1947 ; 154, May 7, 1947; and 157-163, May 8 and 9, 1947). 





cally requested that their representatives be al- 
lowed full rights of participation, except for the 
right to vote, in the deliberations of the General 
Assembly. Such participation was manifestly im- 
possible, for the theory of the Charter of the 
United Nations is that full rights of participation 
in the General Assembly is limited to representa- 
tives of members of the United Nations. The 
members of the United Nations are states and 
states only. 

A number of delegations, including that of the 
United States, considered that the sole function of 
the special session was the procedural task of con- 
stituting and instructing a special committee on 
Palestine. It would be for the special committee 
itself to hear such views on the substance of the 
Palestine question as it might think useful. How- 
ever, as early as the initial discussions in the Gen- 
eral Committee it became apparent that references 
to the substance of the Palestine problem would 
very likely continue to be made throughout the 
session. The vast majority of delegations came to 
the conclusion that it would be helpful to hear, in 
some appropriate manner, the views of those non- 
governmental organizations which were most di- 
rectly interested in the Palestine question and were 
representative of considerable elements of the 
population of Palestine. 

After a preliminary discussion had taken place 
in the General Committee, the General Assembly 
on May 5 adopted the following resolution regard- 
ing the hearing of nongovernmental organizations: 


The General Assembly resolves 

1. That the First Committee grant a hearing to the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine on the question before the 
Committee ; 

2. To send to that same Committee for its decision those 
other communications of a similar character from the 


*U.N. docs. A/BUR/P.V.82-33 and A/299 (all of May 
2, 1947). 

* U.N. docs. A/P.V.75 (May 5, 1947), p. 81, and A/C.1/144 
(May 5, 1947). 

* Resolution adopted by the First Committee on May 6, 
1947 (U.N. doc. A/C.1/151). 

"See telegram from the Palestine Arab Delegation to 
the Secretary-General dated May 5, 1947 (U.N. doc. 
A/C.1/145, May 6, 1947). 

“U.N. doc. A/P.V.76 (May 7, 1947). See also U.N. docs. 
A/C.1/P.V.48 (May 6, 1947), p. 61, and A/C.1/158 (May 7, 


1947). 

“Colombia, Iran, Poland, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/164 (May 9, 1947). 
& 


Palestinian population which have been received by this 
special session of the General Assembly or may later on be 
submitted to it.” 

Acting upon this resolution, the First Commit- 
tee authorized its chairman to make the necessary 
arrangements to give an opportunity to the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, the Arab Higher Committee 
as representative of the views of the Arab popula- 
tion, and any other organization representative of 
a considerable element of the population of Pales- 
tine, to appear before the First Committee and to 
present their views with regard to the constituting 
and instructing of a special committee on Pales- 
tine.®*° 

The Jewish Agency for Palestine, it will be 
noted, was specifically mentioned in the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly in plenary ses- 


sion, whereas the Arab Higher Committee was not 
mentioned by name. In order to dispel any pos- 


sible doubt that these organizations were on a plane 
of complete equality in appearing before the First 
Committee," the General Assembly convened 
briefly in a plenary meeting on May 7 and passed 
a second resolution on nongovernmental organiza- 
tions affirming that “the decision of the First 
Committee to grant a hearing to the Arab Higher 
Committee gives a correct interpretation to the 
Assembly’s intention”. 

The First Committee took the further step of 
establishing a subcommittee of five members * to 
consider the communications received from other 
nongovernmental organizations and to advise the 
committee whether any of these organizations were 
representative of a considerable element of the 
population of Palestine. The subcommittee ex- 
amined all requests received by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations prior to the agreed 
deadline of midnight of May 8. It found that 
some of the requests originated with organizations 
established outside Palestine and that the requests 
emanating from organizations within Palestine 
did not represent “a sufficiently considerable ele- 
ment of the population of Palestine” to justify a 
recommendation of a hearing before the First 
Committee. As a consequence the subcommittee 
unanimously decided to advise the First Commit- 
tee not to grant a hearing to organizations other 
than the Jewish Agency for Palestine and the Arab 
Higher Committee. The subcommittee, in its re- 
port to the First Committee on May 9,** made it 
clear that this recommendation did not exclude the 
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possibility of any organization’s being heard by 
the Special Committee on Palestine once it had 
been established. The rey~ + of the subcommittee 
was accepted by the Fi:.. Committee without 
objection.® 

Carrying out the resolutions of the General As- 
sembly and its own decision, the First Committee 
on May 8 heard Dr. Silver, representative of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine ;* on May 9 it heard 
Mr. Kattan, representative of the Arab Higher 
Committee.**7 In both cases questions were put to 
these two representatives by members of the First 
Committee. During the meetings of the First 
Committee on May 12 spokesmen for the Jewish 
Agency and the Arab Higher Committee replied 
to these questions. Representatives of the two 
organizations made their final contributions by ex- 
pressing their views on the proposed terms of ref- 
erence of the Special Committee on Palestine. 

The method devised during the special session 
for hearing the Jewish Agency and the Arab 
Higher Committee was well suited to the special 
circumstances of the question under consideration. 
Certain aspects of this procedure merit close atten- 
tion. It will be noted that the General Assembly 
itself specifically sanctioned both hearings by res- 
olutions adopted in plenary session. The hearings 
themselves took place before the First Committee 
and not before the plenary body. Moreover, the 
appearances of representatives of these two non- 
governmental organizations were “hearings” in the 
familiar usage of the term; that is, the represent- 
atives of the two organizations appeared under 
arrangements effected by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, made statements to the committee on the 
matter before it, and answered questions which 
members of the committee desired to put to them. 
The criterion of representation of a “considerable 
element of the population” was recognized in this 
special case and adopted by the First Committee 
in its task of deciding which organizations should 
be heard. The Jewish Agency and the Arab 
Higher Committee both represent substantial ele- 


- ments of the population of Palestine. It may also 


be noted that the Jewish Agency is a body specifi- 
cally recognized in the terms of the Mandate for 
Palestine.* The Arab Higher Committee, for its 
part, has participated in conversations with the 
United Kingdom Government, at the request of 
that Government, concerning the future admin- 
istration of Palestine. The First Committee was 
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further assured by the Delegation of the United 
Kingdom, which is the responsible administering 
authority for Palestine, that the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee is in fact representative of the views of a 
substantial element of the population of Palestine.” 
The special arrangements worked out for hear- 
ing the Jewish Agency and the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee seem, under the unusual circumstances of 
this case, to have provided a suitable and practical 
means of giving effect to the desire of the General 
Assembly to learn at first hand the views of the 
inhabitants of Palestine. It is understood that 
the circumstances in this case were so exceptional 
that the arrangements made would not constitute 
a precedent for the General Assembly in its con- 
sideration of other questions in the future. 


Discussions in the First Committee on the Creation 
of the Special Committee on Palestine 

The basic work in determining the composition 
and terms of reference of the Special Committee 
on Palestine, which it was the purpose of the spe- 
cial session to create, was carried on in the First 
Committee. The resolution establishing the Spe- 
cial Committee on Palestine, as finally drawn up 
by the First Committee, was accepted in the ple- 
nary session without change. 

At the outset of its work the First Committee 
had before it draft resolutions submitted by Argen- 
tina and the United States. Both of these resolu- 
tions proposed the establishment of a committee 
of inquiry with broad powers. The Argentine 
resolution *° proposed that “The investigating 
committee shall have the widest powers, both to 
record facts and to make recommendations.” The 
draft resolution put forward by the United States “ 
suggested that the committee should make “such 
proposals for the solution of the problem of Pales- 
tine as it may determine to be useful for the effec- 
tive consideration of the problem by the General 
Assembly.” The two draft proposals, however, 
diverged fundamentally on the question of the 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/P.V.52 (May 9, 1947), pp. 1-11. 

* For Dr. Silver’s statement see U.N. doc. A/C.1/P.V.50, 
pp. 13-27. 

“For Mr. Kattan’s statement see U.N. doc. A/C.1/ 
P.V.52, pp. 77-92. 

8 Mandate for Palestine, arts. 4, 6, and 11. 

® U.N. doc. A/C.1/P.V.47, pp. 3-10. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/149 (May 6, 1947). 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/150 (May 6, 1947). 





membership of the special committee which was to 
be created. The Argentine resolution proposed a 
committee composed of (a) the Five Powers and 
(6) six other states chosen by lot on the basis of 
geographic distribution. The United States proj- 
ect, on the other hand, was premised upon the view 
that the five permanent members of the Security 
Council—China, France, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States—should not form a part of the spe- 
cial committee and that the special committee 
should consist of a small number of states not 
directly interested in the Palestine problem. 

The draft proposals submitted by the United 
States and Argentina were used as a basis for a 
general discussion which began in the First Com- 
mittee on May 7.% As a result of this general 
discussion, it was decided to consider first of all 
the terms of reference of the special committee and 
then, having reached agreement on what the spe- 
cial committee was to do, its composition. 


Terms of Reference of the Special Committee 


The majority of the members of the First Com- 
mittee were agreed that a special committee of 
inquiry on Palestine should have broad powers. 
The principal point of contention in the framing 
of terms of reference for such a committee was 
whether it should be specifically instructed to ex- 
amine particular aspects of the Palestine problem. 
Certain delegations felt that the committee should 
be instructed, for example, to visit the European 
displaced persons’ camps and Cyprus. Others felt 
that the terms of reference should include, for the 
guidance of the committee, some reference to the 
desirability of independence for the population of 
Palestine. However, the majority of the delega- 
tions, including the United States Delegation, felt 
that such specific instructions would tend to ham- 
per the Special Committee in its broad examina- 
tion of the problem and might, in fact, prejudge 
the work of the committee. Moreover, the ven- 
tures that the First Committee made in the direc- 
tion of drafting detailed directives for the Special 
Committee made it clear that the process of reach- 
ing agreement within the First Committee on the 


“U.N. doc. A/C.1/P.V.48. 

“U.N. docs. A/C.1/P.V.48, 50, 51, and 57. 
“U.N. doc. A/C.1/P.V.51, pp. 42-45. 
“U.N. doc. A/C.1/P.V.50, p. 57. 
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precise language of such detailed instructions 
would indeed be very long. 

As a consequence of the foregoing considerations, 
the terms of reference as set forth in the final reso- 
lution establishing the Special Committee on Pal- 
estine contain, with but a single exception, no spe- 
cial instructions to the committee. This exception 
requires the committee to “give most careful con- 
sideration to the religious interests in Palestine 
of Islam, Judaism and Christianity”. 

The Special Commitiee is thus the master of its 
own actions. It is assigned by the terms of the res- 
olution “the widest powers to ascertain and record 
facts, and to investigate any questions and issues 
relevant to the problem of Palestine”. It is em- 
powered to determine its own procedure. The re- 
port of the Special Committee, to be submitted not 
later than September 1, 1947, may contain what- 
ever proposals the committee may consider appro- 
priate for the solution of the problem of Pales- 
tine. 


Composition of the Special Committee * 

The most important issue relating to the mem- 
bership of the Special Committee was the question 
of whether or not the Five Powers—the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council—should be 
included. As indicated above, the draft resolu- 
tion put forward by Argentina proposed the in- 
clusion of the Five Powers; the United States 
draft resolution contemplated their exclusion or, 
in the phrase of the Representative of China, their 
“non-inclusion”. “ 

All delegations at the special session recognized 
that the attitude of the Major Powers would be a 
factor of primary importance in reaching a stable 
solution of the Palestine problem. Those who 
supported the inclusion of the Five Powers on the 
Special Committee felt that this was desirable 
because it would put them in a position of respon- 
sibility from the very outset of the work of the 
United Nations on the Palestine question. The 
Representative of Czechoslovakia, for example, 
stated the view that “the great Powers and the 
Mandatory Power will be charged with the execu- 
tion of the proposals that will emanate from that 
committee”. He inquired why they should not 
therefore participate in the preparation of such 
proposals.“ It was suggested by others that 
failure to include the permanent members of the 
Security Council on the Special Committee might 
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allow them to avoid their responsibilities. It was 
also felt by certain delegations that if the Five 
Powers were not on the committee of inquiry, the 
result might be a very prolonged discussion of the 
Palestine problem in September. It may be noted 
that of the Great Powers themselves only the 
Soviet Union proposed that these powers should 
be included on the special committee. 

Certain delegations which opposed the inclusion 
of the major powers on the Special Committee 
referred to various failures of the Five Powers to 
reach agreement on matters pertaining to the 
United Nations and the peace settlements. They 
suggested that, if the Five Powers were included 
on the Special Committee, there was a risk that 
disagreement among them would result in failure 
of the Special Committee to make agreed recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly in Sep- 
tember.*’ 

A major argument against the inclusion of the 
Five Powers was the generally accepted view that 
if one of them served on the Special Committee, 
all five should serve; or, conversely, if one of the 
Five Powers was not in a position to serve on the 
Special Committee, none should serve. In view 
of the special situation of the United Kingdom 
with respect to the Palestine question, there was a 
feeling among the delegations that the United 
Kingdom should not be asked to serve on the 
Special Committee: It was suggested by the 
United Kingdom Representative himself that his 
Government was “in a rather particular position”, 
and that if the United Kingdom was named to 
the Special Committee it would be at times on the 
witness stand only to resume its seat with the jury 
shortly thereafter.“* Ifthe United Kingdom could 
not serve on the Special Committee, it followed in 
the minds of most delegations—on the principle 
of “all or none”—that the Five Powers should be 
excluded from the Special Committee. This con- 
clusion was recorded by the First Committee in a 
series of votes on May 13. 

Once the basic issue of Five-Power membership 


had been decided, the task of determining the pre- 


cise composition of the committee was a relatively 
short one. The First Committee decided, on the 
basis of an Australian proposal, that the Special 
Committee should consist of 11 members, not in- 
cluding the permanent members of the Security 
Council.*° The draft resolution put forward by 
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the United States had named seven states : Canada, 


- Czechoslovakia, Iran, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, 


and Uruguay. Two additional states, Guatemala 
and Yugoslavia, were suggested by the Chilean 
Delegation in an amendment to the United States 
proposal. After electing these nine states in a 
group as members of the Special Committee, the 
First Committee elected the tenth and eleventh 
members individually and in a manner designed 
to preserve proper geographical representation on 
the Special Committee. Australia was elected 
from the South Pacific area, and India from Asia. 
The composition of the Special Committee as a 
whole was approved by 39 votes in favor, 3 against, 
with 10 abstentions.™ 


Approval of the Resolution by the 
First Committee 


In approving the resolution as a whole, the First 
Committee took note of the view expressed by the 
Delegation of Venezuela ™ that the states compris- 
ing the Special Committee should appoint persons 
of high moral character and of recognized com- 
petence in international affairs and that those ap- 
pointed would act impartially and conscientiously 
in accordance with the purposes and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations. The First 
Committee associated itself with this view and in- 
cluded it in the report of its rapporteur.™ 

The Committee also took note of certain reserva- 
tions put forward by the Delegations of the Arab 
States. These delegations were unable to agree 
with the resolution prepared by the First Commit- 


“Statement by the Soviet Delegate, U.N. doc. 
A/C.1/P.V.51, pp. 62-77. See also U.N. doc. A/O.1/177 
(May 13, 1947) for the Soviet proposal that the composition 
of the Special Committee on Palestine should be the same 
as the Security Council or “be based on ‘he same 
principle”. 

“See especially remarks by the Australian Delegate: 
U.N. docs. A/C.1/P.V.48, p. 27; A/C.1/P.V.57, pp. 27-81. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/P.V.50, p. 61. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/P.V.57, pp. 68 ff. 

” U.N. doc. A/C.1/178 (May 138, 1947). 

™ U.N. doe A/C.1/180 (May 13, 1947), 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/P.V. 57, pp. 86-102. 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/179 (May 13, 1947). 

“U.N. doc. A/307 (May 13, 1947), p. 6. This portion of 
the report of the First Committee was quoted by the Sec- 
retary-General in his communication to the 11 states 
elected to the committee, requesting them to name their 
representatives to the Special Committee (U. N. press re- 
lease PAL /2, May 15, 1947). 





tee. The Lebanese Representative felt himself 
unable to subscribe to the resolution partly on the 
grounds that “any mention of independence for 
Palestine has been severely suppressed from the 
terms of reference”. He reserved the position of 
his Government as did the Representatives of 
Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Syria." 


Final Actions of the Special Session 


The General Assembly considered the report of 
the First Committee in plenary meetings on May 
14 and 15. Speeches of general opposition to the 
resolution were made by Arab Representatives, 
who again formally reserved the positions of their 
respective governments. The idea of Five Power 
participation in the Special Committee again 
found certain support. The majority of the 
speakers, however, supported the draft resolution 
prepared in the First Committee. At the conclu- 
sion of the two-day debate it was adopted by a vote 
of 45 for, 7 against, and 1 abstention.” 

The plenary meeting on May 15 also unani- 
mously adopted a second resolution put forward 
by the Norwegian Delegation: 

The General Assembly calls upon all Governments and 
peoples, and particularly on the inhabitants of Palestine, 
to refrain, pending action by the General Assembly on the 
report of the Special Committee on Palestine, from the 
threat or use of force or any other action which might 
create an atmosphere prejudicial to an early settlement of 
the question of Palestine.” 


The adoption in plenary meeting of the resolu- 
tion establishing the Special Committee and of the 
Norwegian proposal concluded the work of the 
special session. 


Beginning of the Work of the Special Committee 
on Palestine 


The representation on the Special Committee on 
Palestine is as follows :* 


Australia 


John D. L. Hood 
S. L. Atyeo, Alternate 


* U.N. doc. A/307, pp. 7-8. 

* U.N. docs. A/P.V.77, 78, and 79 (May 14 and 15, 1947). 

" Afghanistan, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Turkey voted against the resolution; Siam ab- 
stained (U.N. doc. A/P.V.79, p. 116). 

* Tbid., p. 106; BuLtetin of June 8, 1947, p. 1110. The 
phrase and particularly on the inhabitants of Palestine was 
inserted at the suggestion of the Delegation of El Salvador. 

* Based on information supplied by the U. N. secretariat 
as of June 17, 1947. 


Canada 

Justice I. C. Rand 

Leon Mayrand, Alternate 
Czechoslovakia 


Karel Lisicky 
Richard Pech, Alternate 


Guatemala 

Jorge Garcia Granados 

8S. Z. Gonzales, Alternate 

India 

Sir Abdur Rahman 

Venkata Viswanathan and Harishwar Dayal, Alternates 
Iran 

Nasrollah Entezam 


Netherlands 

Nicholas S. Blom 

A. I. Spits, Alternate 

Peru 

Alberto Ulloa 

Arturo Garcia Salazar, Alternate 
Sweden 


Justice Emil Sandstrom 
Paul Mohn, Alternate 


Uruguay 

Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat 
Oscar Secco Ellauri, Alternate 
Yugoslavia 

Dalado Simic 

Jose Brilej, Alternate 

The secretariat of the Special Committee is 
headed by Victor Hoo, Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations. Alfonso Garcia 
Robles, Director of the General Political Division 
of the Department of Security Council Affairs, is 
the principal secretary of the Palestine committee. 
Ralph J. Bunche, Director of the Division of Trus- 
teeship of the Department of Trusteeship and In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
is special assistant to Dr. Hoo. The full secre- 
tariat staff, including interpreters, translators, and 
stenographers, is about 50 persons. 

On May 26, 1947, the Special Committee as- 
sembled at Lake Success, New York, for the first of 
a series of organizational meetings. The Special 
Committee elected Justice Emil Sandstrom of 
Sweden as its chairman and Alberto Ulloa of Peru 
as vice chairman. After adopting rules of pro- 
cedure and completing other preparatory work, the 
committee decided to proceed immediately to 
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Palestine to investigate the situation on the spot. 
They left New York for Jerusalem by plane in two 
groups on June 10 and June 12. 


Significance of the Special Session on Palestine 
Viewed as the first example of its kind in the 
practical application of the machinery of the 
United Nations, the First Special Session of the 
General Assembly seems to have established a con- 
structive precedent. It is to be hoped that, as 
international machinery under the Charter is pro- 
gressively developed, it will not ordinarily be neces- 
sary for the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions to meet in special session to perform an essen- 
tially procedural task. However, the recent ses- 
sion satisfactorily demonstrated that a special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly is not an unwieldy 
device. It is now clear that the General Assembly 
of the United Nations can, at the request of a ma- 
jority of its members, be called into session “or a 
particular purpose, adhere to that purpose, and 
reach its conclusions with dispatch. It is worth 
noting that this conception of the proper function 
of a special session was not merely the view of a 


few states, but was a common view of the great 
majority of the members of the United Nations. 
The conviction that special machinery is in fact 
available for special purposes should, if it con- 
tinues to be borne out in practice, be a positive 
force in the development of the United Nations. 

Viewed in relation to the task of reaching a 
settlement of the Palestine problem, the special 
session of the General Assembly and the initial 
actions of the Special Committee mean that the 
United Nations is “off to a good start”. The pre- 
liminary discussions in the special session revealed 
some of the complications of the problem and 
clearly indicated the intense feelings to which this 
question gives rise. The Special Committee on 
Palestine—-endowed with broad powers and unim- 
peded by limiting directives—is an instrument well 
devised to assist the General Assembly in its ulti- 
mate task of arriving at recommendations on the 
future government of Palestine. To say this is 
not to suggest in any way that the road to a stable 
solution for Palestine is an easy one. The United 
Nations has thus far fashioned only procedures 
and machinery. It has yet to deal with the sub- 
stance of the Palestine question. 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography 


There will be listed periodically in the BULLETIN a 
selection of United Nations documents which may be of 
interest to readers. 

Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 


General Assembly 


The Committee on the Progressive Development of Inter- 
national Law and Its Codification. Statement by the 
Representative of Sweden Before the Third Meeting 
of the Committee. A/AC.10/24, May 16, 1947 5 pp. 
mimeo. 

——Methods for Encouraging the Progressive Development 
of International Law and Its Eventual Codification. 
Memorandum prepared by the Rapporteur at the re- 
quest of the Committee. A/AC.10/26, May 16, 1947. 
5 pp. mimeo. 

——Methods for Encouraging the Progressive Development 
of International Law and Its Eventual Codification. 
Proposal Regarding the Organization and Procedures 
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of the Commission of Experts on International Law 
(CEIL). Proposed Jointly by the Delegations of the 
United States and China. A/AC.10/83, May 23, 1947. 
6 pp. mimeo, 

Committee on the Progressive Development of Interna- 
tional Law and Its Codification. Statement by the 
Representative of the United Kingdom Before the 
Tenth Meeting of the Committee. 23 May 1947. 
A/AC.10/35, May 28, 1947. 5 pp. mimeo. 

——Draft Resolution of the Draft Convention on Genocide, 
Presented by the Delegation of the United Kingdom. 
A/AC,10/44, June 6, 1947. 1p. mimeo. 

——Suggestions by the Delegation of Argentina 
A/AC.10/45, June 7, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Joint First and Sixth Committee. Check List of Docu- 
ments . . . Prepared by the Documents Index Unit. 
A/C.1 & 6/24, June 2, 1947. 4pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Provisional Questionnaire as approved by the Trusteeship 
Council at the twenty-fifth meeting of its first session 
on 25 April 1947. 1/44, May 8, 1947. 17 pp. Printed 
[15¢]. 








THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION OF INVESTIGATION 
CONCERNING GREEK FRONTIER INCIDENTS 





A Summary Statement 
by Harry N. Howard 





Resolves: That the Security Council under Article 34 of 
the Charter establish a Commission of Investigation to ascer- 
tain the facts relating to the alleged border violations along 
the frontier between Greece on the one hand and Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the other. 


That the Commission shall proceed to the area not later 
than 15 January 1947, and shall submit to the Security Coun- 
cil at the earliest possible date a report of the facts disclosed 
by its investigation. 


—From resolution adopted by the Security Council 
on December 19, 1946. 








Under the resolution of the Security Council of 
December 19, 1946, a Commission was appointed 
to investigate incidents occurring along the north- 
ern Greek frontiers. This Commission, composed 
of representatives of the 11 members of the Se- 
curity Council, held its first meeting in Athens 
on January 30, 1947, and concluded the European 
phase of its work in Geneva on May 23, 1947, with 
the signing of its report to the Security Council. 

All told, the Commission held some 87 meetings 
in Europe, although, in fact, many of these meet- 
ings consisted of two or more parts, with the 
result that the Commission actually held some 
113 meetings. Of these meetings, 61 meetings 
were held in Greece, 6 in Sofia, 7 in Bel- 
grade, and 19 in Geneva. The Athens phase of 
the work of the Commission was largely confined 
to the problems of initial organization, hearing 
the basic statements of the Albanian, Bulgarian, 
Greek, and Yugoslav liaison representatives and 
hearing the statements of various individuals and 
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nongovernmental organizations. The Salonika 
phase centered about the examination of witnesses, 
and Salonika served as a base from which the 
Commission sent out field investigating teams. 
Sofia and Belgrade, despite the brevity of the 
Commission’s visit (March 26-28 and March 30- 
April 2, respectively) served a similar purpose. 
The work of the Commission in Geneva, which be- 
gan on April 7, 1947, was devoted to the drafting 
of the report of the Commission to the Security 
Council. Indeed, Geneva was chosen for this work 
because of the desire of the overwhelming majority 
of the Commission to prepare the report in an 
atmosphere of relative quiet and calm, removed 
from the scene of the investigation. At the same 
time, in pursuance of the resolution of the Security 
Council on April 18, 1947, a subsidiary group was 
established on April 30, 1947, with headquarters in 
Salonika, for the purpose of keeping the Commis- 
sion and the Security Council informed of devel- 
opments in the area, pending ultimate decision of 
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the Security Council on the report of the Com- 
mission. On May 12, the Security Council invited 
the Commission to come to Lake Success during the 
consideration of its report. 


Witnesses and Statements 


Altogether, the Commission and its seven in- 
vestigating teams heard some 256 witnesses or 
statements during the course of its work! and 
accumulated approximately 20,000 pages of evi- 
dence and other materials. Of the 256 witnesses, 
79 were presented by the Greek liaison representa- 
tive, 60 by the Yugoslav liaison representative, 33 
by the Bulgarian liaison representative, and 22 by 
the Albanian liaison representative. The Com- 
mission and its teams selected 30 witnesses, and 
some 82 statements were made by individuals and 
nongovernmental bodies. More than 3,000 com- 
munications were received by the Commission 
from various individuals and organizations. 


Field Investigations 


The Commission and its seven field investigating 
teams made some 33 field investigations in various 
parts of Greece, Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia, ranging all the way from the islands of 
Syros and Ikaria to Bulkes, Yugoslavia, and the 
Greek frontiers with Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia. Proposals for these field investiga- 
tions were made as follows: * 


























Albania = bile 3 
Bulgaria Mm besaisas on 1 
i iisaiciies 12 
III ctincictiinnmins ae 
U.S.S.R. ~~ 2 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia esi ae 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia _...__-___ 1 
Albania and Greece 1 
Greece and Yugoslavia 1 
Commission, Greece, and Yugoslavia ________ 1 
Commission, Albania, and Greece _.___.______ 1 


Composition of the Report 


With all its annexes, the report of the Commis- 
sion consists of three volumes and a total of 767 
pages. The report proper, which is contained in 
volume I, totals 253 pages and is divided into the 
four following parts: 


Part I. History and Organization of the Commis- 
sion, pp. 1-21; 
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Part II. Survey of Evidence Submitted to the Com- 
mission, pp. 22-166 ; 

Part III. Conclusions, pp. 167-238; 

Part IV. Proposals Made in Pursuance of the Final 
Paragraph of the Security Council’s Reso- 
lution of 19 December 1946, pp. 246-251. 


Volume II of the Report contains the following 
annexes : 


Annex I. Composition of the Commission ; 
Annex II. Teams of the Commission ; 
Annex III. List of Witnesses Heard by the Commission 
and its Teams; 
Annex IV. Bibliography of Commission Documenta- 
tion ; 
Annex V. Field Investigations of the Commission and 
its Teams ; 
Annex VI. Comments and Oral Statements Made by 
the Liaison Representative of Albania on 
Parts II and III of the Report; 
Annex VII. Comments and Oral Statements Made by 
the Liaison Representative of Bulgaria on 
Parts II and III of the Report. 


Volume III contains the following annexes: 


Annex VIII. Comments and Oral Statements Made by 
the Liaison Representative of Greece on 
Parts II and III of the Report; 
Annex [X. Comments and Oral Statements Made by 
the Liaison Representative of Yugoslavia 
on Parts II and III of the Report. 


About 447 pages of the report are given to the 
written and oral comments of the four liaison rep- 
resentatives. 


The Conclusions: The Position of the Delegations 


Parts I and II of the report, which deal with the 
history and organization of the Commission and 
the survey of the evidence submitted to it, were ac- 
cepted by all representatives on the Commission, 
with minor reservations as to details on the part of 
the United Kingdom and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.‘ 

Eight Delegations, including those of Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, China, Colombia, Syria, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, sub- 
scribed to the conclusions set forth in part III, 


1 Report by the Commission of Investigation Concerning 
Greek Frontier Incidents to the Security Council. U.N. 
doc. 8/360 (May 27, 1947), I, pp. 16-20; II, Annex III. 

* Ibid., Annex IV, pp. 284-304. 

*For the composition of these teams and a summary 
report see ibid., Annex II, pp. 259-272. A table of field 
investigations will be found in ibid., Annex V, pp. 305-308. 

* Ibid., vol. I, pp. 164, 165-166. 
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chapter I, of the report,’ the general purport of 
which was that the three northern neighbors of 
Greece had encouraged, assisted, trained, and sup- 
plied the Greek guerrillas in their armed activities 
against the Greek Government. The Delegations 
of Poland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics did not approve these conclusions. Although 
the Delegations of Colombia and Belgium felt that 
“the evidence pointing to the conclusion that the 
charges brought by Greece against her northern 
neighbors were justified,” they expressed the view 
that it was not for the Commission, “which was set 
up in the spirit of conciliation of Chapter VI of 
the Charter, to give any decision as to the possible 
responsibility of the Albanian, Bulgarian and 
Yugoslav Governments.” ¢ 

The Delegation of France abstained from ap- 
proving the conclusions set forth in chapter I, since 
it was “not without some doubt as to the necessity 
and some apprehension as to the advisability of 
including a chapter devoted to formal conclu- 
sions.” Moreover, the French Delegation declared 
that :’ 


1. The Security Council instructed the Commission to 
“verify the facts” and make a report ; 

2. The Commission could properly make recommenda- 
tions without basing them on formal conclusions ; 

8. The conditions under which the Commission worked 
probably were not such “as to allow us to draw from it any 
conclusions based on sound juridical principles” ; 

4. No conclusions implying condemnation could be 
formulated, except in the light of what has happened in 
Greece and elsewhere in the Balkans since 1940; 

5. The task of the Commission should aim at pacifica- 
tion and reconciliation. 


The conclusions of the Soviet Delegation, em- 
bodied in part III, chapter ITI,* which set forth the 
view that the Greek Government was solely re- 
sponsible for the conditions in Greece and that 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were in no way 
responsible, were approved by the Soviet and 
Polish Delegations. The Polish Delegation made 
a declaration as to the following points: ° 


1. The Commission did not determine that Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia had provoked or supported the “civil 
war in Greece” ; 


* Ibid., pp. 167-182. 
* Tbid., p. 239. 

* Ibid., pp. 289-245. 

* Ibid., pp. 183-238. 
* Ibid., pp. 245-245b. 
* Tbid., pp. 248-251. 


2. The Commission did not determine the existence in 
Greek Macedonia of a separatist movement inspired by 
Yugoslavia or Bulgaria ; 

8. The Commission did not determine that Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia were responsible for the frontier 
incidents investigated in pursuance of the Greek appeal; 

4. The following conclusions were to be drawn from the 
inquiry: (a) “The civil war” in Greece originates directly 
from the abnormal political situation in that country; (b) 
The disturbed situation in Northern Greece and along the 
frontiers is “considerably increased” by the persecution 
of the Slavo-Macedonian and Tchamourian minorities. 

5. The Commission is not competent to examine ter- 
ritorial claims formulated by the countries before inter- 
national organs or evoked by public opinion in these 
countries. 


The Proposals of the Commission 


In essence the Commission made the following 


proposals to the Security Council: '° 

A. The Security Council should recommend to the Gov- 
ernments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia 
to do their utmost to establish normal good neighborly 
relations, to abstain from all action direct or indirect 
which is likely to increase or maintain the tension and 
unrest in the border areas, and rigorously to refrain from 
any support, overt or covert, of elements in neighboring 
countries aiming at the overthrow of the lawful govern- 
ments of those countries. 

B. The Security Council should recommend to the gov- 
ernments concerned that they enter into new conventions 
along the lines of the Greco-Bulgarian Convention of 
1931, taking into account the needs of the present situa- 
tion. 

©. A body should be established by the Security Coun- 
cil, either in the form of a small Commission or a single 
Commissioner, for the purpose of investigating frontier 
violations, hearing complaints, using its good offices, mak- 
ing studies and investigations, and reporting to the Se 
curity Council. 

D. This Commission should also have supervisory power 
over refugees, who should be placed under some kind of 
international supervision. 

BH. The Security Council should recommend to the gov- 
ernments concerned that they study the practicability of 
concluding agreements for the voluntary transfer of 
minorities. 


In addition, the Commission declared that “in 
the event the Greek Government decides to grant 
a new amnesty for political prisoners and guerril- 
las, the Commission suggests that the Security 
Council make known to the Greek Government its 
willingness, if that Government so requests, to 
lend its good offices in order to secure by all possi- 
ble means the realisation of this measure.” 

These proposals were accepted by nine Delega- 
tions on the Commission, including those of 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, Colombia, 
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France, Syria, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States of America. In exr'aining his posi- 
tion, the Representative of China, who subscribed 
to the conclusions which had been accepted by 
the majority of the Commission, declared: * 


The reasons for these decisions are obvious enough. The 
constructive and well-balanced manner and moderate tone 
in which these two documents were prepared, revised and 
presented bear testimony to the presence of a genuine spirit 
of good-will towards the four Balkan countries of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia. There adoption by this 
Commission and ultimately by the Security Council would 
represent a serious effort to help these four countries in 
their present difficulties. The purpose is doubtless to pave 
the way for the elimination of the causes of tension be- 
tween Greece on: the one hand and her three northern 
neighbours on the other, the gradual improvement of 
their mutual relations and the promotion and consolida- 
tion of peace in the Balkans. Indeed, the Commission has 
a far more important mission to fulfil and far larger 
interests to serve than the mere discharge of its quasi- 
judicial functions. 


The Chinese Delegation attached “great impor- 
tance” to the fact that, in making its proposals, the 
Commission had taken care “not to intervene in the 
domestic matters of any of the four countries con- 
cerned, thereby safeguarding one of the funda- 
mental principles of the Charter.” Moreover, it 
was believed that the suggestion as to a new 
amnesty which the Greek Government might 
decide to grant in favor of political prisoners and 
guerrillas did “not amount to such an intervention. 
At the same time, there is also every reason in 
believing that the fundamental principle in ques- 
tion will receive a new proof of scrupulous observ- 
ance, when actual action is taken on this sugges- 
tion.” 

The Soviet and Polish Delegations were unable 
to accent the proposals put forward by the nine 
other Delegations. The Soviet Delegation gave the 
following reasons for its position : 


1. The proposals in no way proceeded from the facts 
and documents gathered by the Commission, but were 
based “merely on the unfounded assertions” of the Greek 
Government ; 
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2. The proposals admitted the possibility of frontier 
incidents, conflicts and even acts of aggression in the 
future, although the Commission had “no grounds what- 
ever for proposals of such a nature” ; 

8. The proposals contemplated measures concerning 
Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, although it 
was evident from the documents that there was a tense 
situation in Greece which was “due to internal causes” ; 

4. The establishment of a permanent frontier Commis- 
sion or body representing the Security Council and the 
conclusion of conventions among Greece, Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia “is tantamount to a limitation of 
the sovereign rights of these States in settling their rela- 
tions among themselves.” 


The Polish Delegation objected to the proposals 
on the following grounds: * 

1. The measures seemed ineffectual, since they did not 
strike at the causes of the troubles in northern Greece 
and along the frontiers ; 

2. Some of the proposals did not take into account the 
absence of diplomatic relations between Greece and Al- 
bania and Greece and Bulgaria; 

3. Establishment of a permanent frontier Commission 
would prejudice the sovereign rights of the parties con- 
cerned and would constitute a measure of coercion with 
respect to Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 


Finally, the Polish Delegation felt that it was 
for the Security Council itself to make recom- 
mendations for a solution of the problems involved, 
not the Commission. 


The Security Council 


The report of the Commission was presented 
to the Security Council on June 27, when the 
Delegate of the United States proposed a reso- 
lution in accordance with the recommendations 
of the majority of the Commission. 

Herewith, the BULLETIN is printing the conclu- 
sions of the report to which eight Delegations sub- 
scribed, and the recommendations to which nine 
of the Delegations of the Commission subscribed. 





“U. N. doc. S/AC.4/PV/87, pp. 9-10. 
“U.N. doc. 8/360, I, p. 252. 
* Ibid., p. 253. 

_ ™ Mark Ethridge. 
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REPORT BY THE COMMISSION OF INVESTIGATION CONCERNING 
GREEK FRONTIER INCIDENTS TO THE SECURITY CCUNCIL 


Volume I 


PART ill: Conclusions 
Chapter I [pp. 167-182] * 


SECTION A: Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia and the 
Guerillas in Greece 


1. Introduction 


The charge by the Greek Government that its northern 
neighbours were supporting the guerilla warfare in Greece 
was directed jointly against Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. The evidence submitted, however, related prima- 
rily to Yugoslavia intervention in this regard, and only to 
a lesser degree to that of Albania and Bulgaria. Although 
the Liaison Representatives repeatedly denied these 
charges, and attacked the credibility of the witnesses who 
testified in their support, little direct evidence was brought 
forward to disprove them. On the basis of the facts 
ascertained by the Commission, it is its conclusion that 
Yugoslavia, and to a lesser extent, Albania, and Bulgaria, 
have supported the guerilla warfare in Greece. 


2. Yugoslavia 

a. The Commission heard a considerable amount of 
evidence by direct testimony and by deposition that 
assistance had been rendered in Yugoslavia to the gueril- 
las, taking the form of training refugees from Greece 
within the borders of Yugoslavia, recruiting and dispatch- 
ing them to Greece for action with the guerillas’ units there, 
as well as supplying them for this purpose with arms, 
supplies, transport, guides, hospitalization, etc., and pro- 
viding an avenue of escape for guerillas fleeing from Greek 
Government forces. 

b. The Commission heard the testimony of several wit- 
nesses that in the spring of 1946 a special course for 
guerilla leaders was established in the refugee camp at 
Bulkes in Yugoslavia, which was designed to give theo- 
retical and practical training to refugees from Greece in 
guerilla warfare. There was presented to the Commis- 
sion a copy of a military manual for training in guerilla 
tactics and several witnesses testified that it was used as 
the text book in the Bulkes school. Indeed, one witness, a 
Greek refugee, testified that he was one of the authors of 
the manual when it was written in the summer of 1945. 
The evidence indicated that during the spring and at least 
through the summer of 1946 actual training in partisan 
warfare was given to selected personnel among the refu- 
gees at the Bulkes camp. Furthermore, the Commission 
heard evidence which demonstrated that at least some of 


* U.N. doc. S/360, May 27, 1947. 
* For the attitude of the various delegations to the con- 
clusions set out in chap. I, see chap. III [not here printed]. 


the refugees who had received military training returned 
to Greece and participated in the operations of the guerilla 
bands. Certain witnesses testified that they had served 
in the Yugoslav Army and had later been released so that 
they might return to Greece and join the guerillas. 

c. The Commission was provided with considerable evi- 
dence indicating that preparatory to returning to Greece, 
Greek refugees at the Bulkes camp and in other places in 
Yugoslavia were provided with arms and other military 
supplies, clothing and food. Other refugees testifying be- 
fore the Commission stated that in crossing the frontier to 
or from Greece, transportation was provided them in 
Yugoslavia, that they were conducted by Yugoslav guides, 
including Yugoslav soldiers, and that they were provided 
with a network of liaison agents who facilitated the cross- 
ings. According to the evidence Yugoslav frontier guards 
permitted guerilla bands to escape into Yugoslavia when 
pursued by the Greek army. This was clearly demon- 
strated to the Commission by its investigation of the in- 
cidents at Sourmena and Idhomeni. 

d. In addition, the evidence showed that as part of the 
pattern of assistance to the guerilla movement, arrange- 
ments were made for the transportation of guerillas 
wounded in Greece into Yugoslavia where hospitalization 
was provided. Three witnesses testified that they them- 
selves had transported wounded guerillas on donkeys to 
or across the Yugoslav border. 

e. At the time of its visit to the camp at Bulkes on April 
2, 1947, the Commission was unable to find evidence of 
military activities or of the military training which had 
theretofore been carried on. 

f. There is no doubt, however, that at the Bulkes camp 
the refugees from Greece were subjected to political in- 
doctrination and propaganda looking toward the overthrow 
of the Greek Government. Witnesses uniformly testified 
that on March 25, 1946, Greece’s Independence Day, the 
leader of the Greek Communist Party, Zachariades, visited 
the camp at Bulkes and made a speech urging the refugees 
to prepare themselves to return to Greece “when the Greek 
people will need them”. The evidence also indicated that 
the refugees at Bulkes heard similar propaganda from 
other official personnel, including the Yugoslav Minister of 
Education for Viovodina, and a Bulgarian Commission of 
several officers, who paid visits to the camp. While at 
Bulkes Novi Sad, Djevdjelija and Strumitsa, the Commis- 
sion witnessed political demonstrations antagonistic to the 
present Greek Government, which indicated that political 
activity among the refugees continued to be sanctioned. 


8. Albania 
a) In the case of Albania, evidence presented to the 
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Commission indicated that at Rubig, a village about 50 
miles north of Pirana, a camp for Greek refugees had been 
in existence from the Spring of 1945 to October 1945. Dur- 
ing that period the refugees there received political in- 
struction as well as practical and theoretical military 
training. A military training manual, written in Greek at 
Rubig, similar to the one used at Bulkes, was presented in 
evidence to the Commission. Moreover, the Commission 
heard testimony that one manual, which was published in 
Albania, was mimeographed on paper furnished by the 
Albanian Press Ministry. 

b) Witnesses testified before the Commission that after 
the Varkiza Agreement of February 12, 1945, former mem- 
bers of ELAS (the military arm of EAM) were advised 
by KKE (the Communist Party of Greece) or their ELAS 
comrades, to cross into Albania, as well as into Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia, to avoid persecution. The evidence in- 
dicated that officers of the KKE made arrangements with 
Albanian security authorities for the reception, transporta- 
tion, feeding and housing of refugees. Witnesses testified 
that before returning to Greece they were supplied in 
Albania with food, clothing, military equipment and trans- 
portation to the border. Evidence was also brought for- 
ward that refugees were given assistance by Albanian mili- 
tary personnel in their efforts to cross the frontier be- 
tween Greece and Albania. 

c) The evidence presented to the Commission indicated 
that there was no military or other training of Greek 
refugees in Albania after October 1945 when the refugees 
in the camp at Rubig were transferred to Bulkes in Yugo- 
slavia. However, the evidence indicated that as late as 
November 1946 Albanian assistance to the Greek guerrillas 
continued in the form of providing arms and ammunition, 
as well as making available routes of entry, guides and 
liaison assistance for guerrilla groups returning to Greece 
from both Albania and Yugoslavia. 


4. Bulgaria 


a) The evidence submitted to the Commission regarding 
Bulgarian aid to the Greek guerrilla movement indicated 
that Greek guerrillas, in groups and individually were as- 
sisted in crossing Bulgarian territory from Yugoslavia to 
Greece, and that sizeable Greek guerrilla groups had on a 
number of occasions taken refuge on Bulgarian soil, with 
the assistance of Bulgarian authorities. Evidence was 
also presented to show that, in certain instances, Greek 
guerrillas were given arms in or near Sofia while on their 
way to Greece from Yugoslavia, and that hospital facilities 
were offered to Greek guerrillas who were transferred for 
this purpose to Bulgarian territory. 

b) The Commission feels that the weight of the evi- 
dence indicates that aid was provided the Greek guerrillas 
by the Bulgarian Government in the form of assistance 
in entering and leaving Bulgarian territory, provision of 
transportation for guerrillas crossing Bulgaria to and from 
Yugoslavia, and hospitalization of guerrillas wounded in 
Greece. Less evidence was provided the Commission, 
however, as to the arming and equipping of guerrillas. 


SECTION B: Movement to Detach Macedonia from Greece. 
5. a) The Greek government charged that support was 
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being given by the Yugoslav and Bulgarian Government, 
through propaganda and otherwise, looking towards the 
detachment of the province of Macedonia from Greece 
and its incorporation together with Bulgarian and Yugo- 
slavian Macedonia into the Federative People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia. 

b) Evidence was introduced in the Commission, con- 
sisting of these quotations from speeches by responsible 
Yugoslav and Bulgarian statesmen and from the govern- 
ment-controlled press, which indicated that these govern- 
ments adopted a policy of support for a separate Mace- 
donian state within the Yugoslav federation, and ex- 
ploited the aspirations of Slavo-Macedonians in Greece 
for an autonomous Macedonia. This exploitation had 
the natural consequence of fomenting dissatisfaction and 
disturbances among the Slavo-Macedonians. 

c) In addition, the Commission heard witnesses who 
testified that there was in Yugoslavia an organization 
known as NOF (National Liberation Front), one of whose 
objects was to detach Greek Macedonia from Greece and 
to incorporate it into the federation of Yugoslavia. These 
witnesses testified that the activities of NOF were directed 
from its headquarters in Skoplje and during its most 
active phase through a snecia] “Aegean Bureau” in Bitolj 
(Monastir). The prog:am of NOF included propaganda 
supporting the Macedonian movement. 

d) In explanation of the organization called NOF, it 
was stated that it was in fact no more than the name of 
the Greek EAM in Slavic translation. Both the Yugoslav 
and Bulgarian Representatives denied, however, that NOF 
was engaged in activities of the type described in the Greek 
charge. Although certain witnesses testified to the Com- 
mission that they had not heard of this aspect of the func- 
tions of NOF, the references to NOF’s relationship to the 
Macedonian movement were so numerous and so uniform 
as to leave little doubt on this point in the minds of the 
Commission. 

e) Furthermore it is quite clear that Bulgaria also sup- 
ported the movement for the unification of the three parts 
of Macedonia as a republic within the Yugoslav feder- 
ation. As late as November 16, 1946, an article in the 
official Communist paper Rabotnichesko Delo welcomed 
the creation of the Republic of Macedonia within the 
Yugoslav Federation, and asserted that “unification of 
other parts of the Macedonian nation can take place only 
on the basis of this republic. Such unification is in the 
interests of the future peaceful development of Bulgaria 
in close cooperation with Yugoslavia.” 

f) In explaining the attitude of his Government with 
regard to the Macedonian question the Yugoslav Liaison 
Representative stated that Yugoslavia could not be indif- 
ferent to the “terrible state’ of the Slav minority in 
Macedonia. He stated that Yug«slavia’s interest was in 
assisting this minority in its achievement of full political 
and cultural rights and that this was to be achieved 
within the framework of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

g) It was pointed out to the Commission, and not dis- 
puted, that after the Varkiza Agreement over 20,000 Greek 
citizens had fled into Yugoslavia, (either directly or 
through Albania or Bulgaria) and approximately 5,000 
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into Bulgaria, a substantial proportion in each case being 
of Slavo-Macedonian origin. Evidence was also pre- 
sented in support of the charge that Greece has sanc- 
tioned persecution of its Slavo-Macedonian minorities. 
Furthermore, the Commission heard some testimony that 
the Slavie dialect spoken by the Slavo-Macedonians who 
comprise about 85,000 persons was not taught in schools, 
and that in certain areas the use of this dialect by Greek 
nationals had on occasions been prohibited. 

h) The Commission is of the opinion that such treat- 
ment has resulted in unrest and discontent on the part 
of the Slavic minority in Greek Macedonia and has pro- 
vided fertile breeding ground for separatist movements. 
This does not, of course, absolve the Northern neighbours 
from their responsibility for their support of the Mace- 
donian movement. 

i) Although it is undoubtedly true, as pointed out by 
the Yugoslav Liaison Representative that during the war 
the Axis occupying authorities had themselves supported 
a Macedonian autonomist movement in an effort to cre- 
ate controversy among the Balkan states, it seems equally 
clear that since the war the Yugoslav and Bulgarian gov- 
ernments, by speeches of responsible officials and articles 
in the press, have themselves revived and promoted a 
separatist movement among the Slavo-Macedonians in 
Greece. 


III. SECTION C. Frontier Violations Not Involving Aid 
to Greek Guerrillas 


6. Introduction 

The Greek Government charged that Albania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia were deliberately provoking incidents on 
their common frontier. In turn, Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia made similar accusations against Greece. In 
each case a substantial number of witnesses were heard 
by the Commission as well as extensive documentation in 
support of the charges. The incidents brought to the Com- 
mission’s attention ranged from penetrations across the 
border of a few yards, to sheep stealing, and exchanges of 
shots between frontier guards. In these conclusions the 
Commission clearly distinguishes between the activities 
of Greece’s three northern neighbours in support of the 
guerrillas in Greece as set forth above, and frontier provo- 
cations and incidents not connected with aid to the guer- 
rilla movement, as set forth in the present chapter. 


7. The Greco-Albanian Frontier 


a. The Greek Government submitted a list of 108 inci- 
dents on the Greco-Albanian frontier during 1946, declar- 
ing that they were characteristic of a “policy of systematic 
provocation adopted by the Albanian Government”. The 
majority of these incidents concerned the theft of livestock, 
shooting affrays between Greek and Albanian patrols, and 
the abduction of Greek soldiers and civilians into Albanian 
territory. The total casualties resulting from these inci- 
dents amounted to between 20 and 30 persons killed, 
wounded, and captured. 

b. Similarly, Albania charged Greece with 111 provo- 
cations on the frontier during the yar 1946, including 
violation of Albanian territorial righis on land, on sea 
and in the air as well as the traditiona! sheep-stealing inci- 


dents and skirmishes between border patrols. The total 
casualties resulting from these incidents amounted to 
4 persons killed and two wounded, as well as a certain 
relatively minor damage in property rights. The Albanian 
Liaison Representative charged that these incidents were 
deliberately provoked by the Greek Government in pursu- 
ance of its claim to the Albanian region of Northern 
Epirus, and further, that they were deliberate incursions 


evidencing the aggressive intentions of the Greek Govern- . 


ment. 


8. The Greco-Bulgarian Frontier 


(a) It was charged in the Greek case that thirty-two 
incidents had occurred in 1946 and two in 1947, on the 
Greco-Bulgarian frontier for which it regarded the Bul- 
garian authorities as responsible. These incidents had 
cost the lives of 11 Greeks, although the majority of them 
were minor incidents and of a non-political character. The 
Bulgarian case, in turn, made mention of thirty-three 
incidents attributed to Greek initiative in 1946 and forty- 
six violations of the frontier from 23 January to the end 
of February 1947 including numerous territorial violations 
by planes. 

(b) These charges were denied by the Greek and Bul- 
garian Representatives, respectively. To the Bulgarian 
assertion that the provocations were a result of the fact 
that Greek frontier posts had been withdrawn to a depth 
of several kilometres and that the Greek territory along 
the frontier was not under the control of Greek authori- 
ties, it was replied that the frontier posts had been with- 
drawn for the very purpose of preventing undue friction. 

(c)In reply to the Greek charges, the Bulgarian repre- 
sentative pointed out that its government had faithfully 
notified the Allied Control Commission in Sofia of all 
frontier incidents, and that during the two years since 
the war there had been no disturbances or disorders on the 
Bulgarian side of the frontier. In the spring of 1946 the 
Bulgarian Government expressed its willingness to put 
into effect again the Greek-Bulgarian frontier accord of 
1931, which has been inoperative since 1941, and re- 
quested the Greek Government to execute a protocol to 
implement the 1931 accord with the modifications necessary 
to give effect to the changes which have taken place in 
the border service since the original agreement. The Greek 
Government did not respond on the ground that diplo- 
matic relations did not exist between the two countries, 
stating, however, that it, on its part, had lived up to the 
spirit of the 1931 agreement. 


9. The Greco-Yugoslav Frontier 


a) It was charged by the Greek Representative that 
fifty-seven incidents had occurred along the Greco-Yugoslav 
frontier in 1946 which had cost the lives of nineteen Greek 
military personnel. The Yugoslav representative, in turn, 
cited thirty-five frontier incidents alleged to have occurred 
between 13 June 1945 and 18 Dec. 1946, in addition to 
forty-three flights over Yugoslav territory by seventy-seven 
Greek planes between 18 May 1945 and 3 Dec. 1946. 

b) In estimating the violating on all three frontiers the 
evidence showed clearly that there have been since the war 
a large number of violations on each side. On the other 
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hand, no evidence of probative value was introduced which 
tended to indicate that the frontier violations not connected 
with guerrilla activities were deliberately provoked either 
by the governments of the northern neighbors or by that of 
Greece, or that there was any policy of systematic provo- 
cation on either side, or that the incidents themselves were 
evidence of the aggressive intentions of either country. 

c) The conclusion is inevitable, however, that the large 
number of incidents, the accusations and counter-accusa- 
tions made by the governments against one another, and 
the willingness of the authorities on both sides to magnify 
minor incidents into important skirmishes, accompanied by 
shooting and bloodshed, is evidence of the strained rela- 
tions between the countries. 


SECTION D: Greek Domestic Policy in Relation to the 
Commission’s Inquiry 


10 (a) The Commission, in considering the relation of 
Greek internal policy to the area of its inquiry, recognized 
that the disturbed conditions in Greece are a heritage of 
the tragic events of the war and of the consequent prob- 
lems facing the Greek Government since the liberation 
in its efforts to carry on a program of economic rehabilita- 
tion. Furthermore, the experience of the Commission in 
Greece, especially in Athens and Salonika, showed that 
there existed a considerable degree of political freedom, 
freedom of speech, press, and assembly, despite disturbed 
conditiors. Indeed, of the four countries visited by the 
Commission, only in Greece did it hear witnesses who 
criticized the policies of their government or receive dele- 
gations from free organizations which presented it with 
evidence against the government. 

(b) The Representatives of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia charged that the present regime was responsible for 
a state of civil war in Greece and for the disturbed condi- 
tions in the northern provinces. The Greek government 
took the position that an investigation of this charge would 
involve the internal affairs of Greece which were not within 
the Commission’s competence. Accordingly the Greek 
government did not on these grounds present evidence in 
refutation and in consequence the evidence before the Com- 
mission was inevitably one-sided. Nevertheless it was felt 
by the Commission that insofar as it might constitute a 
factor contributing to the disturbed conditions in Northern 
Greece along the Greek frontier, the Greek internal situa- 
tion could not be ignored. 

(ec) The evidence presented to the Commission revealed 
that the great majority of the clashes between the guer- 
rillas and the forces of the Greek Government had occurred 
in the northern Greek provinces of Epirus, Macedonia and 


_ Thrace. Of two estimates submitted to the Commission, 


one showed that 707 out of 922 clashes had occurred in 
the three northern provinces of Greece, and the other 769 
out of 1,338 had taken place there. A sufficient number of 
incidents were recorded in central and southern Greece, 
however, to impress the Commission that while conditions 
in Northern Greece were far more acutely disturbed than 
elsewhere there was a general condition of unrest in Greece 
as a whole. The Commission does not find, however, that 
this condition amounts to a state of civil war. It noted 
however that an important factor in this unrest is the per- 
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sistent effort of the Greek Communist Party, which directs 
the EAM coalition and the operations of the Greek guer- 
rillas, to participate in the government without elections, 

(d) In connection with the present situation in Greece 
the Commission was presented with a body of evidence 
in support of the charge that responsibility for the situa- 
tion lay in Greek domestic policy. This evidence was 
presented not only by the representatives of Greece’s three 
northern neighbours, but by three Communist-controlled 
groups: the EAM (National Liberation Front), the Central 
Committee of the General Confederation of Labour, and 
the EPON youth organization. In addition the Commis- 
sion heard Representatives of the Left Liberal Party as 
well as a number of individual witnesses. This body of 
evidence was to the effect that opposition political groups 
in Greece had been subject to persecution in violation of 
the Varkiza Agreement of February 12, 1945 and that the 
civil rights of the Macedonian and Chamuriot minorities 
had been restricted. The persecution of opposition groups 
was said to have taken the form of large scale arrests, of 
imprisonment or exile, beatings and other brutalities and 
the burning of houses as a punitive measure. The evidence 
indicated that this persecution was conducted by some 
members of the Greek gendarmerie and by officially toler- 
ated right wing bands and extended to a wide variety of 
political groups, especially the parties of the EAM 
coalition. 

(e) On the other hand, the Rector of the University 
of Athens who said he represented some sixty organiza- 
tions, including certain labour groups, testified to the 
contrary asserting that it was the Communists who carried 
on terrorism in Greece. Moreover, there was a con- 
siderable body of evidence to show that EAM had itself 
violated the Varkiza Agreement by failing to carry out 
its obligation to surrender all its arms to the Greek Govern- 
ment, and by urging its members to hide their arms and 
to leave Greece or go underground. Furthermore, although 
EAM charged before the Commission that the Greek regime 
was wholly responsible for the disorders in Greece, the 
Commission noted that EAM had refused to take part in 
the 1946 elections, despite the fact that these elections 
were held under international observations in the spirit 
of the Varkiza Agreement. 

(f) The Commission received sufficient evidence, how- 
ever, to warrant the conclusion that immediately after 
the liberation of Greece the small Slav-speaking and 
Chamuriot minorities in Greek Macedonia and Epirus had 
been the victims of retaliatory excesses. As a result the 
numbers of the Chamuriot minorities who had not already 
left with the Germans were forced to flee. In reply the 
Greek Government asserted that the acts in question were 
committed before it had re-established control of the areas 
concerned, and that members of these minority groups had 
collaborated with the Axis occupying forces during the 
war. 

(g) The Albanian Representative charged that numer- 
ous Albanian war criminals and Quislings had been 
granted asylum in Greece, It was alleged that they were 
not only given exceptionally favourable treatment in 
Greece as regards rations, housing, and personal liberty, 
but were encouraged in their political activity by the Greek 
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authorities. Similar charges were made by the Yugoslav 
Representative, who claimed that Greece hadi become “the 
meeting point” of Yugoslav war criminals and quislings. 
To a lesser degree charges of this character were also made 
by the Bulgarian Representative. 

(h) In reply the Greek Liaison Representative asserted 
that, while indeed a considerable number of refugees from 
the three Northern -ountries had entered Greece since the 
end of the war, the Greek Government had dealt with 
them in accordance with international practice. It was 
pointed out that all of these refugees had been established 
in camps in the Southern part of Greece and they had not 
been permitted to engage in any activity whatsoever which 
could be regarded as inimical to Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. A team of the Commission visited a number 
of places where these refugees were held, and although 
there was some testimony indicating political activities 
on the part of the internees directed against Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, the Commission does not feel 
that the Greek Government itself had encouraged it. On 
the basis of the team’s visit the Commission also is of the 
opinion that the charge that the internees received prefer- 
ential treatment was refuted. It should be mentioned in 
this connection that following requests to each of the four 
governments for information in respect to refugees within 
their borders, only the Greek Government furnished the 
Commission with the detailed information requested. 

(i) In summation, the Commission is of the opinion 
that the discrimination and persecution to which minor- 
ities and political opposition groups were subjected by 
the Greek Government in the atmosphere of bitterness and 
reprisal following the civil war of 1944-1945 as well as 
communist propaganda had caused several thousand per- 
sons to flee to the mountains or take refuge on the soil of 
Greece’s three Northern neighbours, where they formed 
groups actively hostile to the Greek regime. To this ex- 
tent it is the Commission’s opinion that the present general 
disturbed conditions in Greece which have existed since 
the beginning of the war are factors which help to explain 
and thus bear an indirect relation to the situation investi- 
gated by the Commission. On the other hand, the exist- 
ence of disturbed conditions in Greece in no way relieves 
the three Northern neighbours of their duty under interna- 
tional law to prevent and suppress subversive activity on 
their territory aimed against another Government, nor 
does it relieve them of direct responsibility for their sup- 
port of the Greek guerrillas.” 


SECTION E: Territorial Claims 

11 (a) The Albanian Representative charged that Greek 
insistence that a state of war still existed between Albania 
and Greece and Greece’s continued assertion of its terri- 


* [Eprtor’s Nore: The Delegations of Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, China, Colombia, France, Syria, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America subscribed to 
these conclusions. The Delegations of Poland and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics were unable to approve 
these conclusions and set forth their own as embodied in 
part III, chapter II, not here printed.] 

* For the attitude of various delegations to the proposals 
set out in chap. I, see chap. II [not here printed]. 


torial claim on Southern Albania (Northern Epirus) were 
important factors contributing to strained relations be- 
tween the countries. In reply, the Greek Representative 
recalled that it was the Albanians who had initiated the 
state of war when they participated in the Italian aggres- 
sion against Greece in 1940, and that such territorial 
claims as the Greeks might have against Albania had been 
placed before the appropriate international bodies. 

(b) The Commission did not investigate these charges 
regarding Greek foreign policy, as they related more to 
official territorial claims and to traditional Greek- 
Albanian rivalry than to matters coming within the 
scope of the Commission’s inquiry. The Commission be- 
lieves, however, that the fact that Greece has maintained 
an uncompromising attitude on these questions has um- 
coubtedly increased the tension between the two countries 
and contributed to the psychological atmosphere evi- 
deuced in part by the frontier clashes. 

(c) Bulgarian charges with regard to the alleged expan- 
sionist foreign policy of Greece made reference both to 
Greek claims made at the Paris Peace Conference and 
to extremist statements which have been made in the 
Greek press and at public meetings. To these charges 
Greece replied by pointing out that Greek claims against 
Bulgaria had been restricted to strategic frontier rectifi- 
cations, while Bulgaria had persistently »fade claims for 
the whole province of Western Thrace. 

(d) Yugoslav charges, alleging that Greece desired to 
annex a portion uf Southern Yugoslavia, were based on 
several unofficial statements and newspaper articles. 
These charges were categorically denfed by the Greek 
Representative, and were not investizated by the Com- 
mission. 

(e) The Commission did not regard the settlement of 
territorial claims raised before appropriate international 
bodies as within the scope of its work. It nevertheless 
felt that the continued reiteration of Greece’s claims 
against Bulgaria, and Bulgaria’s claim to Western 
Thrace, after they had been rejected at the Peace Con- 
ference, as well as Greece’s claim against Albania, was a 
factor which tended to increase the tension between the 
countries. The Commission noted that the EAM coalition 
had supported Greek territorial claims, both against Al- 
bania and Bulgaria, and was therefore in the same posi- 
tion as the Greek Government in this regard. 


PART IV: Proposals Made in Pursuance of the 
Final Paragraph of the Security Council’s Reso- 
lution of 19 December 1946 * 


Chapter I: Proposals [pp. 246-251] 


Before coming to its actual proposals the Commission 
feel it would be useful to recapitulate in brief the situa- 
tion along Greece’s northern border which these proposals 
are designed to alleviate and remedy. First there are the 
allegations by the Greek Government that its three north- 
ern neighbors are assisting the guerrilla warfare in Greece. 
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Secondly, there is the present disturbed situation in Greece 
which is a heritage from the past and the causes of which 
are to be found in Greece’s tragic experience during the 
war, in her occupation by the Italians, Germans and Bul- 
garians, in the guerrilla warfare waged during the occupa- 
tion and the political bitterness and economic difficulties 
to which this war gave rise. 

Next to be mentioned is the refusal of most of the coun- 
tries concerned to accept as final their frontiers as at 
present defined. Some of these claims have been advanced 
in a perfectly legitimate manner before the forum of the 
United Nations or other competent international instances 
but their reiteration has undoubtedly exacerbated an al- 
ready dangerous situation. 

Furthermore in the case of the Macedonian question, 
claims have been ventilated not before the United Nations 
but in speeches by representatives of individual Govern- 
ments or in government controlled organs of press. The 
exploitation of the Macedonian question in this manner is 
in the Commission’s opinion a positive threat to the tran- 
quillity of the Balkans and can only add to existing tension 
and suspicion and increase national passions which, far 
from being decreased as the result of the experience of 
the war, have been sharpened by their identification in 
many cases with political ideas. 

Also to be mentioned is the presence in Greece on the one 
hand and Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania on the other, 
of political refugees from each other’s territory, many of 
whom have taken part in the political struggles which have 
raged in their own countries both during and since the 
war. Some of these refugees have been quartered near 
the frontier of the country from which they came. Some 
again have, during their exile, engaged in political and 
military activity, and all too many live in hope that there 
will be some violent turn of the tide which will enable them 
to return to their homes on the conditions they choose. 
Other of these refugees have been victims of panic, flight 
and would, if given a free choice, gladly return to their 
homes. The continued presence of all of them under the 
conditions in which they live at present is however all too 
clearly a serious contributory factor to the present 
situation. 

Lastly the violence and scale of the propaganda used by 
some of the protagonists in their relations with each other 
could not escape the notice of the Commission during its 
Stay in the four countries. Such propaganda always serves 
to inflame passions which are already too high. 

In such a set of circumstances it would be idle to believe 
that the situation in northern Greece could be cured by a 


_stroke of the pen but the proposals which now follow 


have been framed in the spirit of Chapter VI of the Charter 
of the United Nations with a view first to preventing any 
aggravation of the situation, and secondly to alleviating 
it and eventually restoring it to normal. 

The Commission has not made any suggestions in mat- 
ters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the countries concerned as they would be contrary 
to the provisions of paragraph 7 of Article 2 of the Char- 
ter. However, in the event the Greek Government decides 
to grant a new amnesty for political prisoners and guer- 
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rillas, the Commission suggests that the Security Council 
make known to the Greek Government its willingness, if 
that Government so requests, to lend its good offices in 
order to secure by ail possible means the realisation of 
this measure. 

The following are, the Commission’s proposals : 


A. The Commission proposes to the Security Council 
that it should recommend to the governments of Greece 
on the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
on the other, to do their utmost to establish normal good 
neighbourly relations, to abstain from all action direct 
or indirect which is likely to increase or maintain the 
tension and unrest in the border areas, and rigorously to 
refrain from any support, overt or covert, of elements 
in neighbouring countries aiming at the overthrow of the 
lawful governments of those countries. Should subjects 
of complaint arise these should be made not the object 
of propaganda campaigns, but referred either through 
diplomatic channels to the Government concerned, or 
should this resource fail, to the appropriate organ of the 
United Nations. In the light of the situation investigated 
by it the Commission believes that, in the area of its 
investigation future cases of support of armed bands 
formed on the territory of one State and crossing into 
the territory of another State, or of refusal by a govern- 
ment in spite of the demands of the State concerned te 
take all possible measures on its own territory to deprive 
such bands of any aid or protection, should be considered 
by the Security Council as a threat to the peace within 
the meaning of the Charter of the United Nations. 

B. With a view to providing effective machinery for the 
regulation and control of their common frontiers, the 
Commission proposes that the Security Council recommend 
to the governments concerned that they enter into new 
conventions along the lines the Greco-Bulgarian Con- 
vention of 1931, taking into account the needs of the 
present situation. 

C. For the purpose of restoring normal conditions along 
the frontiers between Greece on the one hand and Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the other, and thereby as- 
sisting in the establishment of good neighbourly relations, 
the Commission recommends the establishment of a body 
with the following composition and functions: 


a) The body should be established by the Security 
Council in the form of either a small Commission or a 
single Commissioner. If the body is a small Commission 
it should be composed of representatives of Governments. 
If the body is to consist of a Commissioner he and his staff 
should be nationals of States who are neither permanent 
members of the Security’ Council nor have any direct 
connection or interest in the affairs of the four countries 
concerned. 

b) The Commission or Commissioner should have the 
staff necessary to perform their functions including per- 
sons able to act as border observers and to report on the 
observance of the frontier conventions referred to in 
recommendation (B), the state of the frontier area, and 
cognate matters. 

c) The Commission or Commissioner should have the 
right to perform their functions on both sides of the 
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border and the Commission or Commissioner should have 
the right of direct access to the four Governments of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece. The functions 
and duties of the Commission or the Commissioner should 
be: 


(i) To investigate any frontier violations that occur ; 

(ii) To use its good offices for the settlement, by the 
means mentioned in Article 33 of the Charter, of: 
a. Controversies arising from frontter violations; 
b. Controversies directly connected with the applica- 
tion of the Frontier Conventions envisaged in (B) ; 
ec. Complaints regarding conditions on the border 
which may be brought by one Government against 
another. 

(lili) To use its good offices to assist the Governments 
concerned in the negotiation and conclusion of the 
frontier conventions envisaged in recommendation 
(B). 

(iv) To study and make recommendations to the govern- 
ments concerned with respect to such additional 
bilateral agreements between them for the pacific 
settlement of disputes relating to frontier incidents 
or conditions on the frontier, as the Commission 
considers desirable. 

(v) To assist in the implementation of Recommendation 
D below; to receive reports from the four govern- 
ments with respect to persons who have fled from 
any one of such countries to any of the others; to 
maintain a register for their confidential use of all 
such persons and to assist in the repatriation of 
those who wish to return to their homes, and in 
connection with these functions to act in concert 
with the appropriate agency of the United Nations. 

(vi) To report to the Security Council every three months, 
or whenever they think fit. 

It is recommended that this body should be estab- 
lished for a period of at least two years, before the 


expiry of which the necessity for its continued 
existence should be reviewed by the Security Council. 


D. The Commission recognises that owing to the deep- 
rooted causes of the present disturbances and to the nature 
of the frontiers it is physically impossible to control the 
passage of refugees across the border. As the presence 
of these refugees in any of the four countries is a disturb- 
ing factor each Government should assume the obligation 
to remove them as far from which they came as it is 
physically and practically possible. 

These refugees should be placed in camps or otherwise 
segregated. The governments concerned should undertake 
to ensure that they should not be permitted to indulge 
in any political or military activity. 

The Commission would also strongly recommend that 
if it is practicable the camps containing the refugees 
should be placed under the supervision of some inter- 
national body authorised by the United Nations to under- 
take the task. 

In order to ensure that only genuine refugees return, 
their return to their country of origin shall not take 
place except after (1) arrangement with the government 
of such country and (2) notification to the Commission or 
Commissioner or to the international United Nations 
body if such is established. The Commission would here 
point out the desirability of the governments concerned 
encouraging the return of refugees to their homes, 

E. The Commission proposes that the Security Council 
recommend to the governments concerned that they study 
the practicability of concluding agreements for the volun- 
tary transfer of minorities. In the meantime minorities 
in any of the countries concerned desiring to emigrate 
should be given all facilities to do so by the government 
of the State in which they at present reside. The arrange- 
ments of any such transfers could be supervised by the 
Commission or Commissioner who would act as a registra- 
tion authority for any person desiring to emigrate. 


UNITED STATES DRAFT RESOLUTION ON THE GREEK QUESTION’ 


The Security Council, having received and considered 
the report of the Commission of Investigation established 
by resolution of the Council dated 19 December 1946; 

Convinced, on the basis of the Commission’s report, that 
further action is required by the Security Council; 


Resolves that: 


1. The Security Council adopts the preposals made by 
the majority of the Members of the Commission ; 

2. In giving effect to proposals contained in paragraphs 
A, B, D and E the Security Council hereby recommends 
to the governments of Greece on the one hand, and Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the other, that they take the 
action proposed therein ; 

8. In giving effect to paragraph C of these proposals, 
the Security Council for the purpose of restoring normal 





* Submitted to the Security Council by the U.S. repre- 
sentative on June 27, 1947; see U.N. doc. S/391, June 27, 
1947. 
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conditions along the frontiers between Greece on the one 
hand and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the other, 
and thereby assisting in the establishment of good neigh- 
bourly relations, establishes a Commission as a subsidiary 
organ. 

(a) The Commission shall be composed of a representa- 
tive of each of the Nations Members of the Security Coun- 
cil as they may be from time to time. 

(b) The duties and powers of the Commission shall be: 

(1) To use its good offices for the settlement, by the 
means mentioned in Article 33 of the Charter, of: 

(a) Controversies arising from frontier violations; 

(b) Controversies directly connected with the appli- 
cation of the frontier conventions recommended to the 
four governments under this resolution ; 

(c) Complaints regarding conditions on the border 
which may be brought to the attention of the Commis- 
sion by one Government against another; and in order 
to carry out these tasks the Commission is empowered 
to make an investigation of any frontier violations that 
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occur and of any complaints brought by one government 
against another in connection with the application of the 
frontier conventions or regarding conditions on the 
border. 


(2) To use its good offices to assist the governments 
concernéd in the negotiation and conclusion of the fron- 
tier conventions recommended under this resolution ; 

(3) To study and make recommendations to the govern- 
mnents concerned with respect to such additiona! bilateral 
agreements between them for the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes relating to frontier incidents or conditions on the 
frontier as the Commission considers desirable. 

(4) To assist in the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions made to the four governments under this resolution 
with respect to refugees; to receive reports from the four 
governments with respect to persons who may cross or 
have crossed from the territory of any one of such coun- 
tries to any of the others; to maintain a register for its 
confidential use of all such persons and to assist in the 
repatriation of those who wish to return to their homes; 
and in connection with these functions to act in concert 
with the appropriate agency of the United Nations. 

(5) If called upon by any of the governments concerned 
to supervise the arrangements for the transfer of minori- 
ties recommended to such governments under this resolu- 
tion and to act as a registration authority for any per- 
sons desiring to emigrate. 
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(6) To have such other duties and powers as the Secu- 
rity Council may determine from time to time. 

(c) The Commission shall have its headquarters in 
Salonika and shall have authority to perform its functions 
on either side of the Frontier. 

(d) The Commission shall have the right of direct ac- 
cess to the governments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and 
Yugoslavia and shall have authority to call upon the 
nationals and officials of those governments to testify 
before it on any matters coming within its competence. 

(e) The Commission shall establish its own rules of 
procedure and methods of conducting its business. 

(f) The Commission shall render regularly quarterly 
reports to the Security Council, or more frequently if it 
thinks fit. 

(g) The Commission shall commence its work as soon 
as practicable and shall remain in existence until 31 
August 1949, before which date the necessity for its 
continued existence after that date shall be reviewed by 
the Security Council. 

(h) The Commission shall have the staff necessary to 
perform its functions, including persons able to act as 
border observers and to report on the observance of fron- 
tier conventions recommended under this resolution, the 
state of the frontier area, and cognate matters. 
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Second Anniversary of Signing of United Nations Charter 


REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT ' 


Today, on the second anniversary of the signing 
of the United Nations Charter, I am happy to speak 
for the Government and the people of the United 
States in saluting the Organization and the ideals 
of international cooperation which gave it life. 

For the last two years, the members of the United 
Nations have been exerting great effort to build and 
set in motion its machinery. This process of or- 
ganization has gone forward in an atmosphere of 
disturbance and uncertainty, the aftermath of the 
second World War. From the very first sessions 
of its principal components, the United Nations 
has been asked to contend with some highly con- 
troversial international political issues. It has 
found it necessary to chart new paths of economic 
and social cooperation in the complexities of a 
postwar world. 

The effectiveness of the United Nations depends 
upon the member states’ meeting all their obliga- 
tions. Assurance that these obligations will be 
met depends in turn upon the will of the peoples of 
the member states. The vigor of the United Na- 
tions stems therefore from a public opinion edu- 
cated to understand its problems. 

The existence of the United Nations obviously 
affords no guaranty that every international prob- 
lem can be solved easily, or automatically, or im- 
mediately. It should not be a matter for surprise 
or disillusionment that many issues arising as a 
result of the war still remain unsettled. The 
strength of the United Nations rests in the recog- 
nition by the member states that, despite all differ- 
ences, they have a common interest in the preser- 


STATEMENT BY THE 


[Released to the press June 25] 

Commemorative ceremonies have been planned 
for tomorrow, June 26, the second anniversary of 
the signing of the United Nations Charter at San 
Francisco. This date, which is already becoming 


* Broadcast by transcription in a United Nations radio 
program on June 26, 1947, and released to the press by the 
White House on the same date. 
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vation of international peace and in the attainment 
of international security. 

The member states are not only bound by the 
Charter, jointly and severally, to execute the de- 
cisions of the Organization ; they are bound to con- 
duct their day-to-day foreign relations in accord- 
ance with the principles of freedom and justice 
prescribed by the Charter. 

During the last two years the Government and 
the people of the United States have demonstrated 
their support of the United Nations. They have 
attempted consistently and actively to achieve the 
purposes set forth in the United Nations Charter— 
to prevent war, to settle international disputes by 
peaceful means and in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of justice, to cooperate in securing economic 
and social advancement, to encourage respect for 
fundamental human rights and freedoms, and to 
build genuine security. 

The Government and the people of the United 
States are aware that the realization of these 
objectives is not easy. They know that it is a 
continuing task. They will not be discouraged by 
temporary setback or delay. 

The enterprise which was launched at San 
Francisco two years ago is the hope of the world 
for lasting peace. It provides mankind today with 
the best opportunity to unite for the preservation 
of civilization and for the continuation of human 
progress. 

On behalf of the United States Government and 
of its people, I renew the pledge of our utmost 
efforts to insure the success of the United Nations. 
We shall do our part. 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


known as Charter Day, affords the peoples of all 
the member states of the United Nations an oppor- 
tunity to manifest their support of the Organiza- 
tion and their devotion to the principles on which 
it is founded. 

The United Nations has made extensive plans 
for observance of Charter Day throughout the 
world. The high lights of this observance will, I 
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understand, take the form of a world-wide radio 
broadcast in which several Heads of State have 
been asked to participate through recorded 
messages. President Truman has recorded his 
message. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


I know that the citizens of the United States will 
join, in every appropriate manner, in the celebra- 
tion of United Nations Charter Day and will con- 
tinue to work for the strengthening and success of 
the United Nations Organization. 


U.N.-U.S. Agreement Regarding Headquarters of the United Nations 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


The second anniversary of the signing of the 
Charter of the United Nations at San Francisco is 
a fitting occasion for the signature of this agree- 
ment defining the arrangements for the establish- 
ment of the permanent headquarters of the United 
Nations. 

The United States is conscious of the honor 
which has been bestowed upon it by the selection 
of a site for the headquarters in this country. It 
is also conscious of its obligations as the host of the 
United Nations to make arrangements which will 
be satisfactory in every way so that the United 
Nations may carry on its great work under auspi- 
cious conditions. 

It is not merely the Federal Government which 
is in the position of host to the United Nations. 


TEXT OF 


[Released to the press June 26] 

The United Nations and the United States of America: 

Desiring to conclude an agreement for the purpose of 
carrying out the Resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly on 14 December 1946 to establish the seat of the 
United Nations in The City of New York and to regulate 
questions arising as a result thereof ; 

Have appointed as their representatives for this pur- 
pose: 
The United Nations: 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General, and 

The United States of America: 

George C. Marshall, Secretary of State, 

Who have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


DEFINITIONS 
Section 1 


In this agreement : 
(a) The expression “headquarters district” means (1) 
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The State and City of New York share this honor 
with all our people. Representatives of the State 
and City participated in negotiation of this 
agreement, and the Legislature of the State has 
enacted enabling legislation. Before the agree- 
ment comes into effect it will, of course, be submit- 
ted to the Congress of the United States and to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

In this, as in other matters, it will continue to be 
the central purpose of the United States foreign 
policy to advance and strengthen the United Na- 
tions, so that we may, in the words of the Charter, 
“save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war, which twice in our lifetime has brought un- 
told sorrow to mankind”. 


AGREEMENT 


the area defined as such in Annex 1, and (2) any other 
lands or buildings which from time to time may be in- 
cluded therein by supplemental agreement with the ap- 
propriate American authorities ; 

(b) the expression “appropriate American authorities” 
means such federal, state, or local authorities in the 
United States as may be appropriate in the context and in 
accordance with the laws and customs of the United 
States, including the laws and customs of the state and 
local government involved ; 

(c) the expression “General Convention” means the 
Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations 13 February 1946, as acceded to by the 
United States ; 

(d) the expression “United Nations” means the inter- 
national organization established by the Charter of the 


* Made on the occasion of the signing of the agreement on 
June 26, 1947, and released to the press on the same date. 
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United Nations, hereinafter referred to as the “Charter” ; 
(e) the expression “Secretary-General” means the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE II 


THE HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT 


Section 2 


The seat of the United Nations shall be the head- 
quarters district. 


Section 3 


The appropriate American authorities shall take what- 
ever action may be necessary to assure that the United 
Nations shall not be dispossessed of its property in the 
headquarters district, except as provided in Section 22 in 
the event that the United Nations ceases to use the same; 
provided that the United Nations shall reimburse the ap- 
propriate American authorities for any costs incurred, 
after consultation with the United Nations, in liquidating 
by eminent domain proceedings or otherwise any adverse 
claims. 


Section 4 


(a) The United Nations may establish and operate in 
the headquarters district: 


(1) its own short-wave sending and receiving radio 
broadcasting facilities (including emergency link equip- 
ment) which may be used on the same frequencies (Within 
the tolerances prescribed for the broadcasting service by 
applicable United States regulations) for radiotelegraph, 
radioteletype, radiotelephone, radiotelephoto, and similar 
services ; 

(2) one point-to-point circuit between the headquarters 
district and the office of the United Nations in Geneva 
(using single sideband equipment) to be used exclusively 
for the exchange of broadcasting programs and inter-office 
communications ; 

(3) low power micro-wave, low or medium frequency 
facilities for communication within headquarters buildings 
only, or such other buildings as may temporarily be used 
by the United Nations ; 

(4) facilities for point-to-point communication to the 
same extent and subject to the same conditions as per- 
mitted under applicable rules and regulations for amateur 
operation in the United States, except that such rules and 
regulations shall not be applied in a manner inconsistent 
with the inviolability of the headquarters district provided 
by Section 9(a) ; 

(5) such other radio facilities as may be specified by 
supplemental agreement between the United Nations and 
the appropriate American authorities. 


(b) The United Nations shall make arrangements for 
the operation of the services referred to in this section 
with the International Telecommunication Union, the 
appropriate agencies of the Government of the United 
States and the appropriate agencies of other affected 
governments with regard to all frequencies and similar 
matters. 


(c) The facilities provided for in this section may, to 
the extent necessary for efficient operation, be established 
and operated outside the headquarters district. The ap- 
propriate American authorities will, on request of the 
United Nations, make arrangements, on such terms and 
in such manner as may be agreed upon by supplemental 
agreement, for the acquisition or use by the United 
Nations of appropriate premises for such purposes and 
the inclusion of such premises in the headquarters district. 


Section 5 

In the event that the United Nations should find it 
necessary and desirable to establish and operate an aero- 
drome, the conditions for the location, use and operation 
of such an aerodrome and the conditions under which 
there shall be entry into and exit therefrom shall be 
the subject of a supplemental agreement. 


Section 6 


In the event that the United Nations should propose to 
organize its own postal service, the conditions under which 
such service shall be set up shall be the subject of a 
supplemental agreement. 


ARTICLE III 
LAW AND AUTHORITY IN THE HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT 


Section 7 


(a) The headquarters district shall be under the control 
and authority of the United Nations as provided in this 
agreement. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in this agreement 
or in the General Convention, the federal, state and local 
law of the United States shall apply within the head- 
quarters district. 

(c) Except as otherwise provided in this agreement or 
in the General Convention, the federal, state and local 
courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction over 
acts done and transactions taking place in the headquar- 
ters district as provided in applicable federal, state and 
local laws. 

(d) The federal, state and local courts of the United 
States, when dealing with cases arising out of or relating 
to acts done or transactions taking place in the head- 
quarters district, shall take into account the regulations 
enacted by the United Nations under Section 8. 


Section 8 


The United Nations shall have the power to make regu- 
lations, operative within the headquarters district, for the 
purpose of establishing therein conditions in all re- 
spects necessary for the full execution of its functions. No 
federal, state or local law or regulation of the United 
States which is inconsistent with a regulation of the 
United Nations authorized by this section shall, to the 
extent of such inconsistency, be applicable within the 
headquarters district. Any dispute, between the United 
Nations and the United States, as to whether a regula- 
tion of the United Nations is authorized by this section or 
as to whether a federal, state or local law or regulation is 
inconsistent with any regulation of the United Nations 
authorized by this section, shall be promptly settled as pro- 
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vided in Section 21. Pending such settlement, the regula- 
tion of the United Nations shall apply, and the federal, 
state or local law or regulation shall be inapplicable in 
the headquarters district to the extent that the United 
Nations claims it to be inconsistent with the regulation 
of the United Nations. This section shall not prevent 
the reasonable application of fire protection regulations of 
the appropriate American authorities. 


Section 9 

(a) The headquarters district shall be inviolable. Fed- 
eral, state or local officers or officials of the United States, 
whether administrative, judicial, military or police, shall 
not enter the headquarters district to perform any official 
duties therein except with the consent of and under con- 
ditions agreed to by the Secretary-General. The service 
of legal process, including the seizure of private property, 
may take place within the headquarters district only with 
the consent of and under conditions approved by the Sec- 
retary-General. 

(b) Without prejudice to the provisions of the General 
Convention or Article IV of this agreement, the United 
Nations shall prevent the headquarters district from be- 
coming a refuge either for persons who are avoiding ar- 
rest under the federal, state, or local law of the United 
States or are required by the Government of the United 
States for extradition to another country, or for persons 
who are endeavoring to avoid service of legal process. 


Section 10 

The United Nations may expel or exclude persons from 
the headquarters district for violation of its regulations 
adopted under Section 8 or for other cause. Persons who 
violate such regulations shall be subject to other penalties 
or to detention under arrest only in accordance with the 
provisions of such laws or regulations as may be adopted 
by the appropriate American authorities. 


ARTICLE IV 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSIT 

Section 11 

The federal, state or local authorities of the United 
States shall not impose any impediments to transit to or 
from the headquarters district of (1) representatives of 
Members or officials of the United Nations, or of specialized 
agencies as defined in Article 57, paragraph 2, of the 
Charter, or the families of such representatives or officials, 
(2) experts performing missions for the United Nations 
or for such specialized agencies, (3) representatives of the 
press, or of radio, film or other information agencies, who 
have been accredited by the United Nations (or by such a 
specialized agency) in its discretion after consultation 
with the United States, (4) representatives of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations recognized by the United Nations 
for the purpose of consultation under Article 71 of the 
Charter, or (5) other persons invited to the headquarters 
district by the United Nations or by such specialized 
agency on official business. The appropriate American 
authorities shall afford any necessary protection to such 
persons while in transit to or from the headquarters dis- 
trict. This section does not apply to general interruptions 
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of transportation which are to be dealt with as provided 
in Section 17, and does not impair the effectiveness of 
generally applicable laws and regulations as to the opera- 
tion of means of transportation. 


Section 12 


The provisions of Section 11 shall be applicable irrespec- 
tive of the relations existing between the Governments of 
the persons referred to in that section and the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


Section 13 


(a) Laws and regulations in force in the United States 
regarding the entry of aliens shall not be applied in such 
manner as to interfere with the privileges referred to in 
Section 11. When visas are required for persons referred 
to in that Section, they shall be granted without charge 
and as promptly as possible. 

(b) Laws and regulations in force in the United States 
regarding the residence of aliens shall not be applied in 
such manner as to interfere with the privileges referred 
to in Section 11 and, specifically, shall not be applied in 
such manner as to require any such person to leave the 
United States on account of any activities performed by 
him in his official capacity. In case of abuse of such privi- 
leges of residence by any such person in activities in the 
United States outside his official capacity, it is under- 
stood that the privileges referred to in Section 11 shall 
not be construed to grant him exemption from the laws 
and regulations of the United States regarding the con- 
tinued residence of aliens, provided that: 


(1) No proceedings shall be instituted under such laws 
or regulations to require any such person to leave the 
United States except with the prior approval of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. Such approval shall 
be given only after consultation with the appropriate 
Member in the case of a representative of a Member (or 
a member of his family) or with the Secretary-General 
or the principal executive officer of the appropriate 
specialized agency in the case of any other person referred 
to in Section 11; 

(2) A representative of the Member concerned, the 
Secretary-General, or the principal executive officer of 
the appropriate specialized agency, as the case may be, 
shall have the right to appear in any such proceedings 
on behalf of the person against whom they are instituted ; 

(3) Persons who are entitled to diplomatic privileges 
and immunities under Section 15 or under the General 
Convention shall not be required to leave the United States 
otherwise than in accordance with the customary pro- 
cedure applicable to diplomatic envoys accredited to 
the United States. 

(c) This section does not prevent the requirement of 
reasonable evidence to establish that persons claiming the 
rights granted by Section 11 come within the classes de- 
scribed in that section, or the reasonable application of 
quarantine and health regulations. 

(d) Except as provided above in this section and in 
the General Convention, the United States retains full 
control and authority over the entry of persons or prop- 
erty into the territory of the United States and the 
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conditions under which persons may remain or reside 
there. 

(e) The Secretary-General shall, at the request of the 
appropriate American authorities enter into discussions 
with such authorities, with a view to making arrange- 
ments for registering the arrival and departure of per- 
sons who have been granted visas valid only for transit 
to and from the headquarters district and sojourn therein 
and in its immediate vicinity. 

(f) The United Nations shall, subject to the foregoing 
provisions of this section, have the exclusive right to au- 
thorize or prohibit entry of persons and property into 
the headquarters district and to prescribe the conditions 
under which persons may remain or reside there. 


Section 14 


The Secretary-General and the appropriate American 
authorities shall, at the request of either of them, consult 
as to methods of facilitating entrance into the United 
States, and the use of available means of transportation, 
by persons coming from abroad who wish to visit the 
headquarters district and do not enjoy the rights re 
ferred to in this Article. 


ARTICLE V 
RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Section 15 


(1) Every person designated by a Member as the prin- 
cipal resident representative to the United Nations of such 
Member or as a resident representative with the rank of 
ambassador or minister plenipotentiary, 

(2) such resident members of their staffs as may be 
agreed upon between the Secretary-General, the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Government of the 
Member concerned, 

(3) every person designated by a Member of a special- 
ized agency, as defined in Article 57, paragraph 2, of the 
Charter, as its principal resident representative, with 
the rank of ambassador or minister plenipotentiary, at 
the headquarters of such agency in the United States, and 

(4) such other principal resident representatives of 
members to a specialized agency and such resident mem- 
bers of the staffs of representatives to a specialized agency 
as may be agreed upon between the principal executive 
officer of the specialized agency, the Government of the 
United States and the Government of the Member con- 
cerned, 

shall, whether residing inside or outside the head- 
quarters district, be entitled in the territory of the United 
States to the same privileges and immunities, subject to 
corresponding conditions and obligations, as it accords 
to diplomatic envoys accredited to it. In the case of Mem- 
bers whose governments are not recognized by the United 
States, such privileges and immunities need be extended 
to such representatives, or persons on the staffs of such 
representatives, only within the headquarters district, at 
their residences and offices outside the district, in transit 
between the district and such residences and offices, and 
in transit on official business to or from foreign countries. 


ARTICLE VI 


POLICE PROTECTION OF THE HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT 
Section 16 


(a) The appropriate American authorities shall exer- 
cise due diligence to ensure that the tranquility of the 
headquarters district is not disturbed by the unauthorized 
entry of groups of persons from outside or by disturbances 
in its immediate vicinity and shall cause to be provided on 
the boundaries of the headquarters district such police 
protection as is required for these purposes. 

(b) If so requested by the Secretary-General, the ap- 
propriate American authorities shall provide a sufficient 
number of police for the preservation of law and order 
in the headquarters district, and for the removal there- 
from of persons as requested under the authority of the 
United Nations. The United Nations shall, if requested, 
enter into arrangements with the appropriate American 
authorities to reimburse them for the reasonable cost of 
such services. 


ARTICLE VII 


PUBLIC SERVICES AND PROTECTION OF THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS DISTRICT 


Section 17 


(a) The appropriate American authorities will exer- 
cise to the extent requested by the Secretary-General the 
powers which they possess with respect to the supplying 
of public services to ensure that the headquarters district 
shall be supplied on equitable terms with the necessary 
public services, including electricity, water, gas, post, tele- 
phone, telegraph, transportation, drainage, collection of 
refuse, fire protection, snow removal, et cetera. In case 
of any interruption or threatened interruption of any 
such services, the appropriate American authorities will 
consider the needs of the United Nations as being of equal 
importance with the similar needs of essential agencies 
of the Government of the United States, and will take 
steps accordingly, to ensure that the work of the United 
Nations is not prejudiced. 

(b) Special provisions with reference to maintenance 
of utilities and underground construction are contained 
in Annex 2. 


Section 18 


The appropriate American authorities shall take all 
reasonable steps to ensure that the amenities of the head- 
quarters district are not prejudiced and the purposes for 
which the district is required are not obstructed by any 
use made of the land in the vicinity of the district. The 
United Nations shall on its part take all reasonable steps 
to ensure that the amenities of the land in the vicinity 
of the headquarters district are not prejudiced by any 
use made of the land in the headquarters district by the 
United Nations. 


Section 19 


It is agreed that no form of racial or religious discrim- 
ination shall be permitted with the headquarters district. 
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ARTICLE VIII 


MATTERS RELATING TO THE OPERATION OF THIS 
AGREEMENT 

Section 20 

The Secretary-General and the appropriate American 
authorities shall settle by agreement the channels through 
which they will communicate regarding the application 
of the provisions of this agreement and other questions 
affecting the headquarters district, and may enter into 
such supplemental agreements as may be necessary to ful- 
fill the purposes of this agreement. In making supple- 
mental agreements with the Secretary-General, the United 
States shall consult with the appropriate state and local 
authorities. If the Secretary-General so requests, the 
Secretary of State of the United States shall appoint a 
special representative for the purpose of liaison with the 
Secretary-General. 


Section 21 

(a) Any dispute between the United Nations and the 
United States concerning the interpretation or application 
of this agreement or of any supplemental agreement, which 
is not settled by negotiation or other agreed mode of settle- 
ment, shall be referred for final decision to a tribunal of 
three arbitrators, one to be named by the Secretary- 
General, one to be named by the Secretary of State of the 
United States, and the third to be chosen by the two, or, if 
they should fail to agree upon a third, then by the Presi- 
dent of the International Court of Justice. 

(b) The Secretary-General or the United States may 
ask the General Assembly to request of the International 
Court of Justice an advisory opinion on any legal question 
arising in the course of such proceedings. Pending the 
receipt of the opinion of the Court, an interim decision of 
the arbitral tribunal shall be observed by both parties. 
Thereafter, the arbitral tribunal shall render a final deci- 
sion, having regard to the opinion of the Court. 


ARTICLE IX 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Section 22 

(a) The United Nations shall not dispose of all or any 
part of the land owned by it in the headquarters district 
without the consent of the United States. If the United 
States is unwilling to consent to a disposition which the 
United Nations wishes to make of all or any part of such 
land, the United States shall buy the same from the United 
Nations at a price to be determined as provided in para- 
graph (d) of this section. 

(b) If the seat of the United Nations is removed from 
the headquarters district, all right, title and interest of the 
United Nations in and to real preperty in the headquarters 
district or any part of it shall, on request of either the 
United Nations or the United States, be assigned and con- 
veyed to the United States. In the absence of such request, 
the same shall be assigned and conveyed to the subdivision 
of a state in which it is located or, if such subdivision shall 
not desire it, then to the state in which it is located. If 
none of the foregoing desires the same, it may be disposed 
of as provided in paragraph (a) of this section. 

(c) If the United Nations disposes of all or any part 
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of the headquarters district, the provisions of other sec- 
tions of this agreement which apply to the headquarters 
district shall immediately cease to apply to the land and 
buildings so disposed of. 

(d) The price to be paid for any conveyance under this 
section shall, in default of agreement, be the then fair 
value of the land, buildings and instaHations, to be deter- 
mined under the procedure provided in Section 21. 


8ection 23 

The seat of the United Nations shall not be removed from 
the headquarters district unless the United Nations should 
so decide. 


Section 24 

This agreement shall cease to be in force if the seat of 
the United Nations is removed from the territory of the 
United States, except for such provisions as may be ap- 
plicable in connection with the orderly termination of the 
operations of the United Nations at its seat in the United 
States and the disposition of its property therein. 


Section 25 

Wherever this agreement imposes obligations on the 
appropriate American authorities, the Government of the 
United States shall have the ultimate responsibility for 
the fulfillment of such obligations by the appropriate 
American authorities. 


Section 26 

The provisions of this agreement shall be complementary 
to the provisions of the General Convention. In so far as 
any provision of this agreement and any provisions of 
the General Convention relate to the same subject matter, 
the two provisions shall, wherever possible, be treated 
as complementary, so that both provisions shall be ap- 
plicable and neither shall narrow the effect of the other; 
but in any case of absolute conflict, the provisions of this 
agreement shall prevail. 


Section 27 

This agreement shall be construed in the light of its 
primary purpose to enable the United Nations at its head- 
quarters in the United States, fully and efficiently to dis- 
charge its responsibilities and fulfill its purposes. 


Section 28 

This agreement shall be brought into effect by an ex- 
change of notes between the Secretary-General, duly au- 
thorized pursuant to a resolution of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, and the appropriate executive offi- 
cer of the United States, duly authorized pursuant to 
appropriate action of the Congress. 

In witness whereof the respective representatives have 
signed this Agreement and have affixed their seals hereto. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and French languages, 
both authentic, at Lake Success the twenty-sixth day of 
June 1947. 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA: 
GC MARSHALL 
Secretary of State 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS: 
TRYGVE LIE 
Secretary-General 
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Annez 1 


The area referred to in Section 1 (a) (1) consists of 
(a) the premises bounded on the East by the westerly 
side of Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive, on the West by the 
easterly side of First Avenue, on the North by the south- 
erly side of East Forty-Eighth Street, and on the South 
by the northerly side of East Forty-Second Street, all 
as proposed to be widened, in the Borough of Manhattan, 
City and State of New York, and (b) an easement over 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive, above a lower limiting 
plane to be fixed for the construction and maintenance 
of an esplanade, together with the structures thereon and 
foundations and columns to support the same in loca- 
tions below such limiting plane, the entire area to be 
more definitely defined by supplemental agreement between 
the United Nations and the United States of America. 


Annex 2: Maintenance of Utilities and Underground Con- 
struction 


Section 1 


The Secretary-General agrees to provide passes to duly 
authorized employees of The City of New York, the State 
of New York, or any of their agencies or subdivisions, for 
the purpose of enabling them to inspect, repair, maintain, 
reconstruct and relocate utilities, conduits, mains and 
sewers within the headquarters district. 


Section 2 


Underground constructions may be undertaken by The 
City of New York, or the State of New York, or any of 
their agencies or subdivisions, within the headquarters 
district only after consultation with the Secretary-General, 
and under conditions which shall not disturb the carrying 
out of the functions of the United Nations. 


Recommendations and Conventions of Twenty-eighth 


International Labor Conference 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF TRANSMITTAL TO THE SENATE! 


[Released to the press by the White House June 23] 


To the Senate of the United States: 

In accordance with the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America as a 
Member of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, I transmit herewith authentic texts of nine 
Conventions and four Recommendations formu- 
lated at the Twenty-eighth (Maritime) Session 
of the International Labor Conference, held at 
Seattle, Washington, June 6 to 29, 1946. 

I transmit also the report of the Secretary of 
State regarding those Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, together with a copy of each of the 
communications with respect thereto addressed 
to the Department of State by the Secretary of La- 
bor, the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, the At- 
torney General, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Chairman of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, the Federal Security Administrator, and 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

I ask that the Senate give its advice and con- 
sent, subject to appropriate definitions in certain 
cases as indicated in the enclosed communications, 
to ratification of the following Conventions: 
Convention (No. 68) concerning food and catering for 

crews on board ship; 
Convention (No. 69) concerning the certification of ships’ 
cooks ; 





*For text of the President’s letter of transmittal to the 
House of Representatives, see White House press release 
of June 23. 


Convention (No. 70) concerning social security for sea- 
farers; 


Convention (No. 73) concerning the medical examination 
of seafarers; 


Convention (No. 74) concerning the certification of able 
seamen ; 

Convention (No. 75) concerning crew accommodation on 
board ship; and 


Convention (No. 76) concerning wages, hours of work 
on board ship and manning. 

I request advice and consent to ratification of 
Convention (No. 72) concerning vacation holidays 
with pay for seafarers only in the event that the 
conditions explained in the accompanying report 
of the Secretary of State have been met. 

In view of certain objections thereto, as ex- 
plained more fully in the enclosed report and com- 
munications, I do not request at this time advice 
and consent to ratification of Convention (No. 71) 
concerning seafarers’ pensions. 

The Constitution of the International Labor 
Organization under Article 19, paragraph 5, re- 
quires that Recommendations be brought “before 
the authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies, for the enactment of legis- 
lation or other action.” Accordingly, I request 
consideration of the following Recommendations: 
Recommendation (No. 75) concerning agreements relat- 

ing to the social security of seafarers ; 


Recommendation (No. 76) conc:rning medical care for 
seafarers’ dependents ; 
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Recommendation (No. 77) concerning the organization of 
training for sea service; and 

Recommendation (No. 78) concerning the provision to 
crews by shipowners of bedding, mess utensils and 
other articles. 

Many of the provisions of the enclosed Con- 
ventions and Recommendations fall short of stand- 
ards already in effect in the American merchant 
marine. Some of the provisions are disappointing 
to those who had hoped through these instruments 
to raise substantially the level of standards in all 
Member Countries. It is believed, however, that 
general acceptance of the instruments by Member 
Countries will result in definite progress being 
made where that progress is most needed. Any 
such progress will benefit the competitive position 
of American seafarers and shipowners. At the 
same time, participation by the United States will 
necessitate relatively small change in the statutes 
or regulations of this Government. 

Inasmuch as concurrent action by the Senate and 
House of Representatives would be necessary for 
the implementation of any of the enclosed Conven- 
tions or Recommendations, I am transmitting to 
the House of Representatives authentic copies of 
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the Conventions and Recommendations, together 
with a copy of this message, a copy of the report by 
the Secretary of State, and a copy of each of the 
above-mentioned communications. I call attention 
particularly to the need for extending the pro- 
visions of any implementing legislation to the ter- 
ritories and insular possessions in accordance with 
Article 35 of the Constitution of the International 
Labor Organization. 


Enclosures :? 
1. Authentic text of Conventions and Recommendations, 
. Report of Secretary of State, 
. From Secretary of Labor, 
. From Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
. From the Attorney General, 
From Secretary of Commerce, 
. From Chairman of United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, 
. From the Federal Security Administrator, 
9. From Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
10. Memorandum from Shipping Division, Department 
of State. 


AD Ah wb 


i?) 


Harry S. Truman 


Tue Wurre House 
June 23, 1947 


Revision Convention Adopted at Twenty-ninth Session of 


international Labor Conference 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF TRANSMITTAL TO THE SENATE 


[Released to the press by the White House June 24] 
T'o the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
an authentic text of the Final Articles Revision 
Convention, 1946 (No. 80), adopted at the Twenty- 
ninth Session of the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Montreal on October 9, 1946.2 In my opin- 
ion this Convention is essential to bring the lan- 
guage of previously adopted Conventions into 
conformity with present conditions and specifi- 
cally to recognize the present relationship of the 
International Labor Organization to the United 
Nations under Article 57 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

This Convention was adopted unanimously by 
the Conference. On the part of the United States 
delegation, affirmative votes were cast by the two 
Government delegates, by the delegate represent- 
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ing employers, and by the delegate representing 
workers. 

The purpose of the Convention is to make verbal 
changes in the texts of Conventions adopted at 
the previous twenty-eight sessions and to assign 
responsibility to the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labor Office for certain of the chancery 
functions for which previously the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations was responsible. 

The effect of this Convention is described in 
more detail in the report of the Secretary of State, 
enclosed herewith, and in a communication from 
the Secretary of Labor, a copy of which is en- 
closed.® 

Harry S. Truman 

Tue Wurire House 

June 24, 1947 


? None printed. 
* Not printed. 
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In Session as of June 29, 1947 
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Commission on Conventional Armaments ..........++++e+e-. 
ECOSOC (Economic and Social Council): Human Rights Drafting Com- 
mittee. 
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International Conference on Trade and Employment: Second Meeting of the 
Preparatory Committee. 


Congress of the Universal Postal Union... .......4.+4-+4+ee+e6 


Council of Foreign Ministers: Committee To Examine Disagreed Questions of 
the Austrian Treaty. 
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ICAO (International Civil Aviation Organization): South American Regional 
Air Navigation Meeting. 


ECITO (European Central Inland Transport Organization): Seventh Session 
of the Council (Second Part). 


ILO (International Labor Organization): 30th Session of the International 
Labo: Conference. 


ee ae ee ee 
Scheduled for June-August 1947 


International Telecommunications Plenipotentiary Conference ....... 
International Council of Scientific Unions: Executive Committee. . . . . . 
FP ee ee ee ee ae ee 


United Nations: 

Economic Commission for Europe: Second Session ........... 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Committee of the Whole . 

ECOSOC (Economic and Social Council): 
I SCs, oma Ry th) VCRS eb es a) we 0. eal etral 46 ee 
Narcotic Drugs Commission: Second Session. . ........++.-. 
Subcommission on Economic Development ............. 
Population Commission: Second Session. . .........2++6+4 
Human Rights Commission: Second Session. . ........+.+4-. 
Statistical Commission: Second Session... ..... +12 +e ee ee 





Washington .... 


Lake Success. .. . 
Lake Success. .. . 
Lake Success. .. . 


Lake Success. . . . 
Lake Success. .. . 


Washington .... 


a a) olin. 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success. . . 
Lake Success. . . . 
Lake Success. . 
Lake Success. . 
ae 
Lake Success. . . . 





1946 
Feb. 26 


Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
June 14 


1947 


Mar. 24 
June 9-25 


Oct. 24 
1946 


Sept. 3 
Nov. 12 


1947 
June 


Apr. 10 


May 7 
May 12 


May 15 
June 17 


June 17-19 


June 19-July 11 


June 26—July 6 


July 1 
July 1-2 
July 1-10 


July 5 
July 10 


July 19 
July 24 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 28 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. Beginning with this volume of the 


BULLETIN this calendar will appear only in the first issue of each month. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





United Nations: ECOSOC—Continued 
Social Commission: Second Session. . ......c-secececeece 
Committee on Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories... . 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
10th International Conference on Public Education. . .......... 


IRO (International Refugee Organization): Third Part of First Session of the 
Preparatory Commission. 


ICAO (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
South Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting. ........... 
Caribbean Communications Committee... ......4.4+4++e86-8 
Aerodromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids Division. .......... 


Fourth International Congress on Microbiology 


Seventh International Congress of Administrative Sciences. ........ 


UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization) : 
Executive Board. 


WHO (World Health Organization): 
Expert Committee on Tuberculosis: First Meeting 
Committee on Administration and Finance ..........4.++4.-. 
Fourth Session of the Interim Commission. ...........+4-. 


ILO (International Labor Organization): 
Permanent Agricultural Committee. ............+.44.. 
Sixth International Conference of Labor Statisticians 
Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel Production. .......... 


FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization): 


Pie eo ie eek sb Ole @ 6 oe 0 8 eS 
Meeting of Specialists on the Control of Infestation of Stored Food Products. 
eens Cs a ak ww 6 a we we ors bes RP ee eT ah 
Ansel Canes es CO 6 noe a hn ee ee re wi ce 


International Meteorological Organization: Meeting of Technical Commis- 
sions. 


International Exhibition of Cinematographic Arts 


ee a sae Ne ae oe ee ee ea 


28th International Congress of Americanists 


ee ae Oe ee ee ne ie, er ol 


International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference. ......... 





Lake Success. . . . 
Lake Success. . . . 


e-6 Oe “6 ee 
se 2 too eS 


Rio de Janeiro. . . 
Mexico City... . 
Montreal 


Copenhagen... . 
Bern 


Paris 
Geneva 
Geneva 


> “2 -# 8.1878 
a ae ae A 


Washington . . 
London 
Geneva 
Geneva 


ee “2 £2: ae 
ale eo... en -e 


“SS oe Sa. ee 


Atlantic City 





Aug. 28 
Aug. 28 


July 9 
July 14-21 
July 15 


July 15 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 19 


July 20-26 
July 23-30 
July 24 


July 20 
Aug. 28 
Aug. 30-Sept. 14 


July 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 19 


July 
Aug. 6 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 25 


Aug. 4-Sept. 13 


Aug. 23 
Aug. 24-31 


August or Sep- 
tember 





Activities and Developments » 


PROPERTY OF WAR CRIMINALS ' 


1. The property of convicted war criminals 
should be forfeited if so ordered by a tribunal. If 
not so ordered, it should be returned to the owner 


* Policy decision approved by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion on June 12, 1947, and released to the press on June 25. 
A directive based upon this decision has been forwarded to 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers for imple- 


mentation. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


or to his legal heirs, unless it is subject to other 
occupation policy directives of general applica- 
tion requiring impounding, forfeiture, or restitu- 
tion. The Far Eastern Commission should recom- 
mend to member governments that they inform the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers of any 
sentences imposed by their tribunals on convicted 
war criminals which involve forfeiture of or levy 
upon such property within his jurisdiction. Upon 
receipt of such information, the Supreme Com- 
mander should cause the property of persons so 
convicted to be forfeited pursuant to the tribunal’s 
order. 

2. Such property forfeited or fines levied at the 
direction of the Supreme Commander pursuant to 
an order of a tribunal should become available for 
occupation costs. 

3. ‘The property taken under control by military 
commanders of accused persons who have been ac- 
quitted or who die before completion of trial should 
be returned to the accused persons or the legal 
heirs, as the case may be, provided that where it is 
claimed that its acquisition was unlawful or incon- 
sistent with occupation policy directives or where 
its release to these persons would be inconsistent 
with such directives, the acquittal or death should 
not prevent its forfeiture or other treatment pur- 
suant to occupation policy directives. 


U.S. DELEGATION TO INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF RIVER TRANSPORTATION 
{Released to the press June 23] 

The Secretary of State announced on June 23 
that the President has approved the composition 
of the United States Delegation to the Inter- 
national Congress of River Transportation which 
is scheduled to be held at Paris, from June 26 to 28, 
1947. The nomination of the delegates, submitted 
by the Secretary of State, was based upon the 
recommendations of officials of the Department of 
State, other interested Government agencies, and 
the American Waterways Operators, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C. The United States Delegation is as 
follows: 


Chairman t 

Russell 8. McClure, Inland Transport Attaché, American 
Embassy, Paris 

Government Advisers 

Col. Beverly C. Dunn, Division Engineer, North Atlantic 
Division, Corps of Engineers, War Department 
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Capt. Harry C. Moore, U.S. Coast Guard, Treasury De- 
partment 

Paul M. Zeis, Bureau of Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce 

Industry Advisers 

Harry B. Dyer, President, Nashville Bridge Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Harry B. Jordan, Vice President, Canal Barge Company, 
Inc., New Orleans, La. 


The invitation to the River Transportation 
Congress was extended by the French Government 
on behalf of the International Committee on In- 
land Navigation which organized the Congress. 
The following nations have been invited to at- 
tend : Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Rumania, Switzerland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States, 
and Yugoslavia. 

The purpose of the Congress, which is under the 
personal patronage of the President of the French 
Republic and other high dignitaries, is to show the 
importance of river transport in international 
trade and to emphasize the commercial and indus- 
trial aspects of inland shipping. The program 
includes a meeting devoted to foreign and river 
shipping, a session devoted to French and Rhine 
river shipping, and an excursion on the Seine to 
inspect river installations. Reports will be pre- 
sented by members of the various participating 
delegations on the problems of inland navigation 
in their respective countries. For the United 
States Delegation, Mr. Zeis and Colonel Dunn have 
prepared papers on inland-navigation problems in 
the United States. 


U.S. TO PARTICIPATE IN SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 
{Released to the press June 24] 


The Department of State announced on June 24 
that this Government has accepted an invitation to 
participate in the Second International Film 


Festival which is scheduled to be held at Locarno, 


from June 26 to July 6, 1947. The purpose of the 
Festival is to present previews of films which 
illustrate the progress in cinematographic art of 
the various film-producing countries of the world. 
The First International Film Festival was held at 
Locarno in 1946. 

For the forthcoming Festival the committee in 
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charge of the program has chosen the over-all 
theme of “Reconstruction”. Cinema-producing 
countries will present examples of new films with 
artistic and technical value, and prizes will be 
awarded to the best films shown. The United 
States Government will exhibit the following 
films: Prosthesis—Ocular Replacement and Re- 
habilitation—Voyage to Recovery by the Navy 
Department; Quiet Triumph by the Veterans’ 
Administration; Guardians of the Wild, Harvest 
for Tomorrow, and There Is More Than Timber in 
Trees by the Department of Agriculture. 

At the request of the Department of State Edgar 
Dale of Ohio State University has prepared a 
paper for presentation at the Festival on “Motion 
Picture Production in American Schools” which 
is to be illustrated by the film entitled The Uni- 
versity in Transition, made by the department of 
photography of Ohio State University. The 
paper has been forwarded to the American Lega- 
tion at Bern and will be read for Dr. Dale at 
Locarno by a member of the Legation staff. 


U.S. TO PARTICIPATE IN INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITION OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 


[Released to the press June 27] 

The Department of State announced on June 
27 that the United States Government has accepted 
an invitation from the Italian Government to par- 
ticipate in the Eighth International Exhibition of 


ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Cinematographic Art which is scheduled to open 
at Venice on August 23, 1947. An invitation has 
also been extended to the American motion-picture 
industries. The seventh international exhibition 
was held at Venice in August and September 1946. 

The purpose of the forthcoming exhibition is to 
show the progress that has been made in cinema- 
tography toward artistic expression and as a means 
of advancing both civilization and culture. The 
motion-picture producing nations of the world will 
display new films of artistic and technical caliber. 
Prizes will be awarded by an international jury for 
the best films shown. The jury will be composed 
of one representative from each of the partici- 
pating nations. 

For competition in the exhibition, the following 
government-made films have been transmitted to 
the American Embassy at Rome: Aerology— 
Thunderstorms by the Navy Department ; Camou- 
flage Cartoon, Diary of a Sergeant, and Schisto- 
somiasis by the War Department; and Filleting 
and Packaging Fish by the Department of the In- 
terior. For noncompetitive display the following 
are being forwarded: ABC of G and Occluded 
Fronts by the Navy Department; Don’t Be a 
Sucker and Sandfly Control by the War Depart- 
ment. 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York City, is 
assembling non-Government films for display at 
the exhibition. 





THE CONGRESS 


Report on Audit of the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, 1946: Letter from the Comptroller General of the 
United States transmitting report on audit of Export- 
Import Bank of Washington for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1946. H. Doc. 249, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 42 pp. 

Protocol Amending the Agreements, Conventions, and 
Protocols on Narcotic Drugs. S. Exec. Rept. 5, 80th 
Cong., Ist sess., To accompany Executive N, 80th Cong., 
1st sess. 83 pp. [Favorable report.] 

Government Corporations Appropriation Bill, 1948. H. 
Rept. 544, 80th Cong., Ist sess., To accompany H.R. 3756, 
55 pp. [State Department, pp. 47, 48.] 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion Liquidation. §S. Rept. 266, 80th Cong., 1st sess., To 
accompany §. J. Res. 124. 2pp. [Favorable report.] 

Providing Support for Wool. H. Rept. 584, 80th Cong., 
1st sess., To accompany 8.814. 3pp. [Favorable report.] 

Providing Expenses of Conducting the Studies and In- 
vestigations With Respect to the Activities of the Depart- 
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ment of State Relative to Personnel and Efficiency and 
Economy of Its Operations. H. Rept. 576, 80th Cong., 1st 
sess. To accompany H. Res. 185. 1 p. [Favorable 
report. } 

Administration of Guam, Samoa, and the Pacific Islands 
To Be Placed Under United States Trusteeship : Communi- 
cation from the President of the United States transmitting 
copy of a report from the Secretary of State indicating a 
course of action which the Secretaries of State, War, Navy, 
and Interior have agreed should be followed with respect 
to the administration of Guam, Samoa, and the Pacific 
Islands to be placed under United States trusteeship. H. 
Doc. 333, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Authorizing the Study of Pacific Fisheries. H. Rept. 
610, 80th Cong., 1st sess., To accompany H.R. 859. 5 pp. 
[Favorable report. ] 

Prisoners of War and Internees Removed From a Pos- 
session of the United States by the Enemy. H. Rept. 617, 
80th Cong., 1st sess. 2pp. [Favorable report.] 
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Concern Over Drastic Deprivation of Civil Liberties in Rumania 


NOTE FROM ACTING U.S. REPRESENTATIVE AT BUCHAREST 
TO RUMANIAN FOREIGN MINISTER 


[Released to the press June 25] 
Text of a note which the Acting United States 
Representative at Bucharest, Roy M. Melbourne, 
was instructed to deliver to the Rumanian For- 
eign Minister, Gheorghe Tatarescu. The message 
was delivered on June 24 to the Secretary-General 
of the Foreign Office. 

I have been instructed to convey to you my Gov- 
ernment’s serious concern over the drastic depri- 
vation of civil liberties to which the Rumanian 
people are being subjected, by or with the acquies- 
cence of the Rumanian authorities, in particular 
the arbitrary arrest without warrant or charge of 
hundreds of Opposition Party and non-party per- 
sons and the indefinite detention of such indi- 
viduals in prisons and concentration camps under 
reportedly deplorable conditions. 

While the communiqué of May 6, 1947 issued by 
the Rumanian Minister of Interior suggests that 
the Rumanian Government proposes to justify 
these measures as necessary to the preservation of 
internal order in the face of provocative or sub- 
versive activities, they seem rather to represent a 
deliberate effort at the suppression or terroristic 
intimidation of democratic elements of the Ru- 
manian population who oppose the present 
regime. 

My Government is following closely these de- 
velopments which appear to contravene formal 
and informal assurances given by officials of the 
Rumanian Government on several occasions to 
Representatives of the United States with refer- 
ence to specific public liberties as well as profes- 
sions of the Rumanian Government’s adherence to 
principles of freedom and justice. Moreover, such 
evident deprivation of the most elemental human 
rights and fundamental freedoms is in conflict 
with Article Three of the Peace Treaty which the 


Rumanian Government has signed and whose 
terms will obligate the Rumanian Government to 
secure to all persons under Rumanian jurisdiction 
the enjoyment of such rights and freedoms. My 
Government is deeply concerned that the fulfill- 
ment of these treaty provisions not be prejudiced 
by actions anticipating the coming-into-force of 
treaty which effectively nullify the Rumanian 
Government’s undertakings with respect thereto. 

My Government considers that the obligations 
of Article Three of the Peace Treaty are unequivo- 
cal and that the rights therein assured to the Ru- 
manian people cannot be denied or modified by 
domestic legislation or judicial process. 





Excerpt From Rumanian Treaty 


Arrictz 3. 1. Roumania shall take all 
measures necessary to secure to all persons 
under Roumanian jurisdiction, without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion, 
the enjoyment of human rights and of the 
fundamental freedoms, including freedom of 
expression, of press and publication, of re- 
ligious worship, of political opinion and of 
public meeting. 

2. Roumania further undertakes that the 
laws in force in Roumania shall not, either 
in their content or in their application, dis- 
criminate or entail any discrimination be- 
tween persons of Roumanian nationality on 
the ground of their race, sex, language or 
religion, whether in reference to their per- 
sons, property, business, professional or 
financial interests, status, political or civil 
rights or any other matter. 
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United States—Austrian Relief Agreement: 


WHEEEAS, it is the desire of the United States to provide 
relief assistance to the Austrian people to prevent suffering 
and to permit them to continue effectively their efforts 
toward recovery ; and 

WuHenreas, the Austrian Government has requested the 
United States Government for relief assistance and has 
presented information which convinces the United States 
Government that the Austrian Government urgently needs 
assistance in obtaining the basic essentials of life for the 
people of Austria ; and 

WHEREAS, the United States Congress has by Public Law 
84, 80th Congress, May 31, 1947, authorized the provision 
of relief assistance to the people of those countries which, 
in the determination of the President, need such assistance 
and have given satisfactory assurances covering the relief 
program as required by the Act of Congress; and 

WHerEAS, the Austrian Government and the United 
States Government desire to define certain conditions and 
understandings concerning the handling and distribution of 
the United States relief supplies and to establish the gen- 
eral lines of their cooperation in meeting the relief needs 
of the Austrian people; 

The Government of Austria and the Government of the 
United States have agreed as follows: 


Article I. Furnishing of Supplies 


(a) The program of assistance to be furnished shall 
consist of such types and quantities of supplies, and pro- 
curement, storage, transportation and shipping services 
related thereto, as may be determined from time to time 
by the United States Government after consultation with 
the Austrian Government in accordance with Public Law 
84, 80th Congress, May 31, 1947, and any Acts amendatory 
or supplementary thereto. Such supplies shall be con- 
fined to certain basic essentials of life; namely, food, 
medical supplies, processed and unprocessed material for 
clothing, fertilizers, pesticides, fuels and seeds. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of Article III, the 
United States Government will make no request, and will 
have no claim, for payment for United States relief sup- 
plies and services furnished under this Agreement. 

(c) United States Government agencies will provide 
for the procurement, storage, transportation and shipment 
to Austria of United States relief supplies, except to the 
extent that the United States Government may authorize 
other means for the performance of these services in ac- 
cordance with procedures stipulated by the United States 
Government. All United States relief supplies shall be 
procured in the United States except when specific ap- 
proval for procurement outside the United States is given 
by the United States Government. 

(d) The Austrian Government will from time to time 
submit in advance to the High Commissioner of the United 
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States in Austria its proposed programs for relief import 
requirements. These programs shall be subject to screen- 
ing and approval by the United States Government and 
procurement will be authorized only for items contained 
in the approved programs. 

(e) Transfers of United States relief supplies will be 
made under arrangements to be determined by the High 
Commissioner of the United States or other designated 
officials of the United States Government in consultation 
with the Austrian Government. The United States Gov- 
ernment, whenever it deems it desirable, may retain pos- 
session of any United States relief supplies, or may recover 
possession of any United States relief supplies transferred 
up to the city or local community where such supplies are 
made available to the ultimate consumers. 


Article II. Distribution of Supplies in Austria 


(a) All United States relief supplies shall be distrib- 
uted by the Austrian Government under the direct super- 
vision and control of the United States representatives and 
in accordance with the terms of this Agreement. The 





Austria Welcomes Relief Assistance 


[Released to the press June 26] 


The Secretary of State received on June 25, 1947, 
the following message from the Austrian Govern- 
ment: 


“On the occasion of the signature today of the 
agreement concerning the provision of relief assist- 
ance to Austria we beg you to receive the expression 
of the sincerest gratitude of the Federal Government 
and should be thankful if you also would kindly 
convey the warmest thanks of Austria to the United 
States Government and the American people. 

“Fie GRUBER 


An appropriate acknowledgment of this message is 
being made by the Secretary of State through the 
American Legation in Vienna. 














* Agreement executed at Vienna on June 25, 1947, be- 
tween the Government of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of Austria, and released to the press on the same 
date. Printed from telegraphic text. 

*Leopold Figl is Chancellor of the Austrian Federal 
Republic. 

* Karl Gruber is Foreign Minister of the Austrian Fed- 
eral Republic. 
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distribution will be through commercial channels to the 
extent feasible and desirable. 

(b) All United States relief supply imports shall be 
free of fiscal charges including customs duties up to the 
point where they are sold for local currency as provided 
by Article III of this Agreement unless when because of 
price practices, it is advisable to include customs charges 
or government taxes in prices fixed, in which case the 
amount thus collected on United States relief supply im- 
ports will accrue to the special account referred to in 
Article III. All United States relief supply imports given 
free to indigents, institutions and others will be free of 
fiscal charges, including customs duties. 

(c) The Austrian Government will designate a high 
ranking official who shall have the responsibility of liaison 
between the Austrian Government and the United States 
representatives responsible for the relief program. 

(d) The Austrian Government will distribute United 
States relief supplies and similar supplies produced lo- 
cally or imported from outside sources without discrimina- 
tion as to race, creed or political party or belief. Such 
supplies shall not be diverted to non-essential uses or for 
export or removal from the country and an excessive 
amount of said supplies will not be used to assist in the 
maintenance of Austrian armed forces, and in no event 
will such supplies be used to maintain the armed forces of 
any occupying power. 

(e) The Austrian Government will so conduct the dis- 
tribution of United States relief supplies and similar sup- 
plies produced locally and imported from outside sources 
as to assure a fair and equitable share of the supplies to all 
classes of the people throughout Austria. 

(f) A ration and price control system will be main- 
tained and the distribution shall be so conducted that all 
classes of the population, irrespective of purchasing power, 
shall receive their fair share of supplies covered in this 
Agreement. 


Article IIT. Utilization of Funds Accruing from Sales of 
United States Supplies 

(a) The prices at which the United States relief sup- 
plies will be sold in Austria shall be agreed upon between 
the Austrian Government and the United States Govern- 
ment. 

(b) When United States relief supplies are sold for 
local currency, the amount of such local currency will be 
deposited by the Austrian Government in a special account 
in the name of the Austrian Government. 

(c) Until June 30, 1948, such funds shall be disposed 
of only upon approval of the duly authorized representa- 
tives of the United States Government for relief and work 
relief purposes within Austria, including local currency 
expenses of the United States incident to the furnishing of 
relief. Any unencumbered balance remaining in such ac- 
count on June 30, 1948, shall be disposed of within Austria 
for such purposes as the United States Government, pur- 
suant to Act or Joint Resolution of Congress, may 
determine. 

(d) The Austrian Government will upon request ad- 
vance funds to the United States representatives to meet 
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local currency expenses incident to the furnishing of 
relief. 

(e) While it is not intended that the funds accruing 
from sales of the United States relief supplies normally 
will be used to defray the local expenses of the Austrian 
Government in handling and distributing the United States 
relief supplies the United States representatives will con- 
sider with the Austrian Government the use of the funds 
to cover unusual costs which would place an undue burden 
on the Austrian Government. 

(f) The Austrian Government will each month make 
available to the United States representatives reports on 
collections, balances and expenditures from the fund. 

(g) The Austrian Government will assign officials to 
confer and plan with the United States representatives 
regarding the disposition of funds accruing from sales and 
to assure proper use of such funds. 


Article IV. Effective Production, Food Collections and 
Use of Resources to Reduce Relief Needs 

(a) The Austrian Government affirms that it has taken 
and is taking in so far as possible the economic measures 
necessary to reduce its relief needs and to provide for its 
own future reconstruction. 

(b) The Austrian Government will undertake not to 
permit any measures to be taken involving delivery, sale 
or granting of any articles of the character covered in this 
Agreement which would reduce the locally produced sup- 
ply of such articles and thereby increase the burden of 
relief. 

(c) The Austrian Government will furnish regularly 
current information to the United States representatives 
regarding plans and progress in increasing production and 
improving collection of locally produced supplies suitable 
for relief throughout Austria. 


Article V. United States Mission 

(a) The United States Government will attach to the 
United States Legation in Vienna, representatives who will 
constitute a relief mission and will act under instructions 
of the High Commissioner of the United States in Austria 
in discharging the responsibilities of the United States 
Government under this Agreement and Public Law 8&4, 
80th Congress, May 31, 1947. The Austrian Government 
will permit and facilitate the movement of the United 
States representatives to, in and from Austria. 

(b) The Austrian Government will permit and facil- 
itate in every way the freedom of the United States repre- 
sentatives to supervise, inspect, report and travel through- 
out Austria at any and all times, and to cooperate fully 
with them in carrying out all of the provisions of this 
Agreement. The Austrian Government will furnish the 
necessary automobile transportation to permit the United 
States representatives to travel freely throughout Austria 
and without delay. 

(c) The United States representatives and the prop- 
erty of the mission and of its personnel shall enjoy in 
Austria the same privileges and immunities as are enjoyed 
by the personnel of the United States Legation in Austria 
and the property of the Legation and of its personnel. 
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Article VI. Freedom of United States Press and Radio 
Representatives to Observe and Report 


The Austrian Government agrees to permit representa- 
tives of the United States Press and Radio to observe 
freely and report fully and without censorship regarding 
the distribution and utilization of relief supplies and the 
use of funds accruing from sale of United States relief 
supplies. 


Article VII. Reports, Statistics and Information 


(a) The Austrian Government will maintain adequate 
statistical and other records on relief and will consult with 
the United States representatives, upon their request, with 
regard to the maintenance of such records. 

(b) The Austrian Government will furnish promptly 
upon request of the United States representatives informa- 
tion concerning the production, use, distribution, importa- 
tion, and exportation of any supplies which affect the relief 
needs of the people. 

(c) Incase United States representatives report appar- 
ent abuses or violations of this Agreement, the Austrian 
Government will investigate and report and promptly take 
such remedial action as is necessary to correct such abuses 
or violations as are found to exist. 


Article VIII. Publicity Regarding United States Assistance 


(a) The Austrian Government will permit and arrange 
full and continuous publicity regarding the purpose, source, 
character, scope, amounts and progress of the United 
States relief program in Austria, including the utilization 
of funds accruing from sales of United States relief sup- 
plies for the benefit of the people. In addition, at least 
on two occasions, on its coming into force, and once during 
the period relief distribution is in effect, the Austrian Gov- 
ernment will arrange that this entire Agreement be pub- 
lished in the newspapers of the three largest communities 
of the country. 

(b) All United States relief supplies and any articles 
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processed from such supplies, or containers of such sup- 
plies or articles, shall, to the extent practicable, be marked, 
stamped, branded, or labelled in a conspicuous place in 
such a manner as to indicate to the ultimate consumer 
that such supplies or articles have been furnished by the 
United States for relief assistance; or if such supplies, 
articles, or containers are incapable of being so marked, 
stamped, branded, or labelled, all practicable steps will be 
taken by the Austrian Government to inform the ultimate 
consumer thereof that such supplies or articles have been 
furnished by the United States for relief assistance. 


Article IX. Termination of Relief Assistance 

The United States Government will terminate any or 
all of its relief assistance at any time whenever it deter- 
mines (1) by reason of changed conditions the provision 
of relief assistance of the character authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 84, 80th Congress, May 31, 1947, is no longer neces- 
sary (2) any provisions of this Agreement are not being 
carried out (3) an excessive amount of United States 
relief supplies, or of similar supplies produced locally or 
imported from outside sources, is being used to assist in 
the maintenance of Austrian armed forces, or if any such 
supplies are used to assist in the maintenance of armed 
forces of any occupying power, or (4) United States relief 
suppiies or similar supplies produced locally or imported 
from outside sources are being exported or removed from 
Austria. The United States Government may stop or 
alter its program of assistance whenever in its determina- 
tion other circumstances warrant such action. 


Article X. Date of Agreement 
This Agreement shall take effect as from this day’s date. 
It shall continue in force until a date to be agreed upon 
by the two Governments. 
Done in duplicate in the English and German languages 
at Vienna, this 25th day of June, 1947. 


Property of Non-Germans in U.S. Occupation Zorie 


Released From Military Control 


[Released to the press June 25] 
The Department of State announced on June 
25 that the American Military Government in Ger- 
many has taken action to release from Military 
Government control properties in the American 
zone and the United States sector of Berlin which 
are owned by nonresidents of Germany who are 
citizens or residents of United Nations or neutral 
countries, with the exception of Spain and 
Portugal. 
This action makes it possible for the nonresi- 
dent owner of property in the American zone of 
Germany to transfer the responsibility for the 
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operation and management of his property from 
the custodian appointed by Military Government 
to an agent of his own designation who will be 
responsible to the owner. This will apply only 
to properties title to which clearly rests in a non- 
resident owner and does not affect property which 
was seized or transferred by the Nazis under force 
or duress and which is subject to restitution. 

The following conditions must be met by the 
owner and his agent before Military Government 
will effect a release of the property : 


1. The agent must present a document executed 
on or after June 15, 1947, which constitutes a valid 
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power of attorney or a confirmation of an existing 
power of attorney. This document must include 
authority to execute a release to Military Govern- 
ment at the time the agent receives the property. 

2. Ownership of 51 percent or more of the prop- 
erty must be evidenced, and title must be clear. If 
official German records do not show prima facie 
evidence of such ownership, detailed proof must 
be submitted. 

8. The designated agent must be politically 
acceptable under the denazification law and must 
be a resident of Germany. 

4. The property must have been taken under 
Military Government control solely because of 
absentee ownership. 


Military Government officials have emphasized 
that property owners who wish to obtain such a re- 
lease must make their own arrangements by direct 
correspondence with their agent, and that Military 
Government is not in a position to recommend 
agents, although the present custodians who have 
been appointed by Military Government may be 
reappointed as agents by the owners. If the owner 
of property subject to release has not taken ad- 
vantage of this new policy by January 1948, pres- 
ent plans are that full responsibility for such 
property will be turned over to German state prop- 
erty-control agencies, which will be under the gen- 
eral supervision of Military Government. 

No license will be necessary, either under United 
States law or Military Government law, for the 
agent to accept an appointment for the manage- 


ment of property in the American zone. Existing 
general licenses under Military Government laws 
relating to the control of foreign-owned property 
authorize all transactions ordinarily incident to 
the normal conduct of business enterprises. How- 
ever, any transactions not considered to be covered 
by the general licenses, such as capital investment 
by an enterprise in property or other business, will 
require a special license from Military Govern- 
ment. 

Documents necessary to the appointment of an 
agent to take over the control of property of resi- 
dents of the United States should be authenticated 
by the clerk of the county court and the Secretary 
of State of the state in which the owner resides, as 
well as the Secretary of State of the United States, 
They should then be sent through the normal mail 
channels to the agent in Germany who must make 
application to the German State Property Control 
Agency for the release of the property. In the 
case of properties located in the American sector 
of Berlin, the agent should apply directly to the 
Property Control Branch, Office of Military Gov- 
ernment (U.S.), Berlin. 

Approximately 10,000 properties valued at about 
1.5 billion reichsmarks are subject to release under 
this program. The properties consist of real 
estate, industrial, retail, and other commercial 
businesses, and securities and bank accounts di- 
rectly related to the operation of such properties. 
Military Government is not as yet prepared to 
release bank accounts and securities which are held 
independently of real property. 


Understanding Reached on Question of Swedish Import Restrictions . 


[Released to the press June 25] 

The Department of State announced on June 25 
that an understanding has been reached between 
the Governments of the United States and Sweden, 
following conversations in Washington, in con- 
nection with the problems arising out of the im- 
position of quantitative import restrictions by the 
Swedish Government on March 15, 1947. This 
understanding, which has taken the form of an 
exchange of memoranda between the two Govern- 
ments, deals with the broader aspects of the prob- 
lem not covered by the statement of the Swedish 
Government of May 3, 1947, which set forth the 
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treatment to be accorded goods en route or on order 
at the time of the imposition of the import re- 
strictions. 

Under the terms of the present exchange of 
memoranda, the Government of Sweden, unless 
otherwise agreed, undertakes to administer the 
import controls so as to grant licenses to commodi- 
ties listed in schedule I of the commercial agree- 
ment of 1935 between the United States and 
Sweden, and not on the unrestricted list, to the 
amount, for the period from January 1, 1947, to 
June 30, 1948, equivalent to not less than 150 per- 
cent of the volume of like imports from the United 
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States during 1946. The quantities of other re- 
stricted commodities licensed for import will be 
determined at the discretion of Sweden. Licenses 
will be issued without regard to the country of 
origin, thereby assuring a degree of competition 
between alternate sources of supply. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, however, where the over-all 
volume of Sweden’s imports would otherwise be 
restricted without improving its multilateral- 
payments possibilities, the Swedish Government 
may take into consideration the special-payments 
situation which may exist with particular coun- 
tries of origin in providing for supplementary 
imports. 

The Swedish Government also agrees not to 
exclude entirely any commodity or class of com- 
modities previously imported from the United 
States and undertakes not to remove commodities 
from the unrestricted list without providing 
equitable transitional arrangements. 

The Government of the United States on its 
part, realizing that the Swedish import restrictions 
were necessitated by the serious reduction in 
Sweden’s reserves of gold and foreign exchange, 
agrees not to invoke the provisions of articles IT 
and VII of the commercial agreement of 1935 be- 
tween the United States and Sweden for a period 
of 12 months. 

Both Governments recognize that the commer- 
cial agreement of 1935 between the United States 
and Sweden remains in full force and effect, save as 
temporarily modified in its operation under the 
existing circumstances, and agree to review the 
situation within a period of 12 months. 

The text of the exchange of memoranda follows: 


LEGATION OF SWEDEN 
Washington 8, D.C. 
AIDE-MEWMOIRE 


The Government of Sweden wishes to refer to 
the discussions which have recently taken place be- 
tween its representatives and representatives of the 
Government of the United States of America, con- 
cerning the problems, in relation to the Commer- 
cial Agreement between the United States of 
America and Sweden of May 25, 1935, which have 
arisen as a result of the imposition of quantitative 
import restrictions by the Swedish Government on 
March 15, 1947. 


1. During the course of these discussions the 
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Swedish representatives have presented extensive 
information setting forth the serious reduction in ~ 
Sweden’s reserves of gold and foreign exchange, 
and the resulting necessity of imposing measures 
of control for the purpose of correcting this 
situation. 

2. With respect to goods en route or on order at 
the time of the imposition of quantitative import 
restrictions on March 15, 1947, the Government of 
Sweden, after consultation with the United States 
Government, has announced that licenses will be 
granted for the import of all commodities which 
were placed under import restrictions on that date, 
provided that the Swedish importer when apply- 
ing for an import license establishes the following 
facts: 


a. that a bona fide contract contemplating de- 
livery prior to October 1, 1947 had been entered 
into, on or before March 15, 1947, and 

b. that the delivery in Sweden of the goods men- 
tioned in the contract will be effected before 
October 1, 1947. 


3. The Government of Sweden brings to the 
notice of the United States Government the state- 
ment of its support of the principle of unre- 
stricted, multilateral trade on the basis of free 
competition and of those policies which have for 
their purpose the encouragement of this principle, 
recently made in the official communique of May 
12, 1947, regarding discussions between the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs and other representatives 
of the Governments of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. The Swedish Government has officially 
announced its desire that the quantitative restric- 
tions upon imports, imposed by it on March 15, 
1947, shall be of as short duration as possible. The 
Swedish Government also brings to the notice of 
the United States Government the Government 
Bill of May 30, 1947, in which it indicated its de- 
sire, due consideration being given to existing 
trade agreements, to see an expansion of the vol- 
ume and a development of the direction of Swed- 
ish exports serving to redress Sweden’s interna- 
tional balance of payments at the earliest possible 
date. The Swedish Government has not at present 
any undertaking, and does not propose to enter 
into undertakings, that specific commodities will 
be delivered to specific countries unless such a pol- 
icy should form part of a fair allocation among 
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all importing countries of essential commodities 
in short supply. 

4, During the period while the quantitative im- 
port restrictions remain in force, the Government 
of Sweden, which has taken note of the fact that 
the Government of the United States of America 
does not in relation to Sweden restrict the free dis- 
position of dollar earnings or assets, except as pro- 
vided for in the exchange of letters of March 18 
and 25, 1947 establishing the procedure for un- 
blocking of Swedish assets in the United States, 
will continue to authorize all current payments, 
including payments for imports and the transfer 
of earnings and remittances, and will limit such 
control of foreign exchange as it may become 
necessary to maintain to the control of inter- 
national capital movements. 

5. During the period while the quantitative re- 
strictions upon imports remain in force the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden when administering the con- 
trols will observe the following principles: 


a. Commodities will be licensed without regard 
to the country of origin, except as stated below. 

b. In those instances where, during the period 
covered by the present arrangements, the above 
licensing principle would exert a restrictive in- 
fluence on the overall volume of international 
trade by reducing imports from areas experiencing 
a serious shortage of gold and/or convertible cur- 
rencies in a way which would not improve 
Sweden’s multilateral payments possibilities, 


Sweden in granting import licenses may take into- 


consideration the special payments possibilities 
which may exist between Sweden and the country 
of origin. 

ec. Licenses will, unless otherwise agreed, be 
granted permitting the importation of commod- 
ities from the United States listed in Schedule I 
of the Commercial Agreement between the United 
States of America and Sweden of 1935, and not on 
the unrestricted list, to an amount, for the period 
from January 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948, equivalent 
to not less than 150% of the volume of like im- 
ports from the United States during 1946. 

d. No commodity or class of commodities im- 
ported from the United States during the opera- 
tion of the Commercial Agreement between the 
United States of America and Sweden of 1935 
shall be entirely excluded. 

e. No commodity now on the unrestricted list 


and imported from the United States during the 
operation of the Commercial Agreement between 
the United States of America and Sweden of 1935 
shall be removed from that list without equitable 
transitional arrangements having been provided. 


6. The Government of Sweden will place in oper- 
ation as of July 1, 1947 the system of administer- 
ing the import controls envisaged in this aide- 
memoire. 

7. The Government of Sweden recognizes that 
the Commercial Agreement between the United 
States of America and Sweden of 1935 remains in 
full force and effect, save for those temporary 
modifications in its operation provided for in this 
exchange of memoranda. 

8. If unforeseen developments require a tem- 
porary modification in the terms of the under- 
standing embodied in this exchange of memoranda, 
and in any event before the expiration of this 
understanding on June 30, 1948, the Government 
of Sweden agrees to review the situation with the 
Government of the United States of America for 
the purpose of considering such action as the cir- 
cumstances may demand. 

Wasurneton, D.C. 

June 24, 1947. 


AIDE-MEMOIRE 


The Government of the United States of Ameri- 
ca refers to the aide-memoire of the Government of 
Sweden, dated June 24, 1947, concerning the prob- 
lems, in relation to the Commercial Agreement be- 
tween the United States of America and Sweden of 
May 25, 1935, which have arisen as a result of the 
imposition of quantitative import restrictions by 
the Swedish Government on March 15,1947. The 
Government of the United States of America: 


1. Takes note of the extensive information pre- 
sented by the representatives of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment with respect to the serious reduction in 
Sweden’s reserves of gold and convertible ex- 
change indicating the necessity of imposing meas- 
ures to correct this situation ; 

2. Acknowledges the declaration made by the 
Government of Sweden of its adherence to the 
principle of unrestricted, multilateral trade on the 
basis of free competition, and takes note of the 
desire of the Swedish Government that the quan- 
titative restrictions upon imports imposed by it 
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on March 15, 1947 shall be of as short duration 
as possible ; 

3. Takes note of the statements of the Govern- 
ment of Sweden with respect to the administration 
of the quantitative import restrictions; 

4. Agrees for the duration of the present ar- 
rangement not to invoke the provisions of Articles 
II and VII of the Commercial Agreement between 
the United States of America and Sweden of 1935, 
in respect of the measures taken or to be taken 
by the Government of Sweden as set forth in its 
aide-memoire ; 

5. Recognizes that the Commercial Agreement 
between the United States of America and Swe- 
den of 1935 remains in full force and effect, save 
for those temporary modifications in its operation 
provided for in this exchange of memoranda; 

6. Agrees to review the situation with the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden prior to July 1, 1948 for the 
purpose of considering such action as the circum- 
stances may demand. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, 
June 24, 1947. 


American Tourist Travel to Western Austria 
[Released to the press June 26] 

The Department of State has been advised that 
it can obtain military permits promptly for Amer- 
ican citizens in possession of passports who wish 
to visit western Austria, which excludes Vienna, 
for pleasure travel during the period July 1, 1947, 
to September 15, 1947. 

Persons desiring to undertake such travel must 
present with their applications for passport facili- 
ties a letter of endorsement signed by Rudolf F. 
Matesich, Austrian State Tourist Department, 247 
Park Avenue, New York City; evidence of round- 
trip transportation by air or sea; and a cable of 
confirmation from one of the hotels specified by 
the Austrian State Tourist Department. Tourists 
Visiting Austria will be restricted to the western 
portion of that country and must obtain accommo- 
dations at hotels specified by the Austrian State 
Tourist Department. 

Detailed information regarding hotel accommo- 
dations, food supplies, currency restrictions, and 
transportation while in Austria may be obtained 
from the Austrian State Tourist Department. 
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The relaxation of the regulations governing 
tourist travel to western Austria does not affect the 
present restrictions placed upon persons desiring 
to visit that country on matters of a personal or 
business nature. Such travel is still greatly lim- 
ited and must be approved by the appropriate 
military authorities. 


Dollars Exchanged for Schillings To Meet 
Occupation Costs in Austria 
[Released to the press June 23] 

In a statement by the Department of State on 
October 28, 1946, this Government, on the basis 
of the Moscow Declaration on Austria of Novem- 
ber 1, 1943, and other international acts, reaffirmed 
the policy of treating Austria as a liberated coun- 
try. This policy has been implemented by the 
United States in its relations with Austria, sub- 
ject only to the provisions of the New Control 
Agreement for Austria of June 28, 1946.2 In ac- 
cordance with this policy and with the policy of 
the United States to assist in the restoration of 
the Austrian economy, the United States forces in 
Austria, as announced in Vienna on June 21 by 
Lt. Gen. Geoffrey Keyes, United States High Com- 
missioner in Austria, will after July 1 meet their 
costs of occupation incurred in Austria with 
schillings acquired from the Austrian Government 
for United States dollars. These costs include 
schilling expenditures for rental of requisitioned 
buildings, transportation on Federal railways, 
and the procurement of other goods, services, and 
facilities. 

It is anticipated that, as part of this program, 
existing rest-center facilities will be consolidated 
and that certain facilities now under requisition 
will be released to the Austrian economy. These 
may be utilized for tourist accommodations under 
plans now being worked out for tourist travel to 
Austria. 

The dollars that will accumulate to Austria un- 
der this program will aid in the revival of the 
Austrian economy by providing funds for essen- 
tial imports such as coal, fertilizer, and other 
materials. 


1 BULLETIN of Nov. 10, 1946, p. 864. 
? Buwretin of July 28, 1946, p. 175. 
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The United States Government considers this 
step an important contribution toward the inter- 
national recognition of Austria as an independent 
state and toward the easement of the burdens of 
occupation prior to the conclusion of a state treaty. 


Time Extension for Filing Tax Returns 
[Released to the press June 26] 


Bulgaria 


The Department of State has been informed by 
the American Mission at Sofia that the deadline 
for filing returns under the Bulgarian capital-levy 
tax law has been extended to July 31 for persons 
residing abroad. The Department has also been 
informed that the Bulgarian Political Representa- 
tive, 2841 McGill Terrace NW., Washington, 
D.C., is authorized to accept the returns. 

The Bulgarian capital-levy tax law became effec- 
tive upon its publication in the official gazette of 
April 8, 1947. According to its provisions, assets 
including real property, bank accounts, securities, 
et cetera, in Bulgaria owned by foreign nationals 
are subject to the tax. The original deadline 
for filing returns was May 31, 1947. 


Czechoslovakia 


The Department of State has been informed by 
the Czechoslovak authorities that the deadline 
for filing returns required by the capital-levy and 
war-profits tax law (Law no. 134 of May 15, 1946) 
has been further extended to October 31, 1947, for 
persons outside Czechoslovakia. The original 
deadline of November 30, 1946, had previously 
been extended to March 31, 1947. 

The Czechoslovak Embassy has also informed 
the Department that the forms required to be used 
in filing these returns may now be obtained from 
and filed with Czechoslovak consular offices in the 
United States. Detailed instructions are attached 
to the declaration forms. However, owners of 
extensive properties located in Czechoslovakia are 
advised to submit the declarations through their 
authorized representatives in Czechoslovakia, es- 
pecially in cases involving complex assessments. 

As indicated in previous announcements, re- 
turns must be filed by United States nationals 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 17, 1946, p. 918; Dec. 18, 1946, p. 1108. 
* Not printed. 
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owning property in Czechoslovakia, such as 
real estate, commercial enterprises, currency, 
bank accounts, securities, insurance policies, pat- 
ents, valuable metals, precious stones, jewelry, 
objects of art, antiques, and coin, stamp 
and other collections, et cetera. Returns must 
also be filed by United States nationals who hold 
claims in Czechoslovakia. Such claims may arise 
in connection with confiscation of property during 
the occupation as a result of racial or other legisla- 
tion, war damage to property, nationalization of 
property by the Czechoslovak Government, patent 
rights, and insurance policies. 


Activities of Grand Mufti of Jerusalem 
Statement by the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press June 25] 

In answer to requests at his conference on June 

25, the Secretary of State authorized the following 

statement with respect to Senator Wagner’s let- 

ter? regarding the activities of the Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem : 


“My reply to Senator Wagner has gone forward. 
In it I pointed out that ‘At the present time the 
numerous documents bearing on the activities of 
the Nazi and Fascist parties, their leaders and 
collaborators, which were seized during the con- 
quest of the Axis countries by the Allied Armies, 
are being examined, analyzed, translated, and 
classified by teams of historians representing the 
United States, British and French Governments. 
The three governments have agreed that this ma- 
terial will be published just as soon as the work 
on it, which is necessarily slow and arduous, has 
advanced to a stage that will permit its presenta- 
tion in a manner which will give an accurate and 
complete picture of the events, personalities and 
developments during the Nazi-Fascist period.’” 


Appointments to Military Tribunal 


On June 25, by Executive Order 9868 (12 Federal 
Register 4135), the following persons were appointed to 
serve on military tribunals established by the military 
governor for the United States zone of occupation within 
Germany: 

Edward Francis Carter, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Nebraska, and Curtis Grover 
Shake, former Judge of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Indiana. 
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Negotiations With Special Italian 
Financial Mission 


Statement by the Secretary of State 
[Released to the press June 25] 


The Department of State has recommended to 
Congress the passage at this session of legislation 
dealing with the question of the return of Italian 
property in the United States which has been 
vested by the Office of Alien Property, the return 
to Italy of former Italian ships acquired by the 
United States, and a transfer to italy of surplus 
liberty ships of a tonnage approximately equiva- 
lent to the tonnage of former Italian ships which 
were seized by the United States prior to Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, and were subsequently lost while in 
United States war service. 

The negotiations with the special financial mis- 
sion from Italy are progressing most satisfactorily. 
Agreement in substance has been reached with 
respect to the release to Italy of Italian property. 
The proposed legislation makes possible the return 
to Italy of Italian property which has been vested 
by the Office of Alien Property. Both these ac- 
tions are consistent with the statements made by 
this Government during the Paris peace negotia- 
tions that this Government would return the 
greater part of Italian property in this country. 
It is intended that a lump sum payment in dollars 
will be made by Italy, to be utilized at a future 
date for the satisfaction of highly meritorious 
claims of American nationals arising out of the 
war against Italy. 

The return of vested property will permit the 
return of approximately eight ships formerly un- 
der Italian registry and flag. A provision in the 
proposed legislation would also authorize the Pres- 
ident to return five Italian ships seized by other 
American republics and acquired by the United 
States. The legislation would also authorize the 
President to make available to Italy surplus Lib- 
erty ships of equivalent tonnage to 18 Italian ves- 
sels which were seized by the United States and 
subsequently lost in the war effort. This action, 
which gives recognition to the substantial contri- 
butions made by the Italian merchant fleet to the 
Allied war effort since September 3, 1943, will 
be of substantial importance to the Italian econ- 
omy, and the use of these vessels by Italy will play 
an important part in Italy’s recovery. 
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Iran Granted Credit To Purchase 


War Surplus 
[Released to the press June 20] 


An agreement, extending credit to the Iranian 
Government for the purchase of U.S. war surplus 
equipment through the Office of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner, was signed on June 20 
by the Iranian Ambassador and Maj. Gen. Donald 
H. Connolly, Commissioner. 

The Iranian Government approached this Gov- 
ernment last year with a request for the purchase 
of surplus equipment. Preliminary conversations 
were begun in Washington last October, and it was 
agreed in principle in December that that Govern- 
ment would sell to the Iranian Army and Gen- 
darmerie, through routine arrangements with 
OFLC, reasonable quantities of military supplies 
for the purpose of re-equipping the Iranian Army 
and Gendarmerie in order to maintain internal 
security in Iran. On the basis of that agreement 
the Iranian Government reviewed its essential 
needs in this respect and dispatched a purchasing 
mission, under Major General A. Hedayat, to this 
country early in April. 

The agreement now concluded provides for the 
routine sale to Iran through FLC, on credit, of 
surplus supplies consisting mainly of noncombat 
equipment but including also modest quantities of 
such light combat material as may be avaiiable. 

The credit will be for $25,000,000, repayable in 
15 years with 2% percent interest. Repayment will 
be in dollars or, at U.S. option, in Iranian cur- 
rency or in properties in Iran for the official use 
of the U.S. Government. The agreement as now 
signed remains subject to the approval of the 
Iranian Majlis (Parliament). 





Norman Armour Serves as Special Assistant 


Statement by the Secretary of State 
[Released to the press June 25] 
Mr. Norman Armour reported for duty and was 
sworn in as Special Assistant to the Secretary on 
last Monday. He is currently familiarizing himself 
with the organization of the Department and con- 
ferring with key officials including Mr. Acheson and 
Mr. Lovett. He will be sworn in as Assistant Secre- 
tary for political affairs after the departure of Mr. 
Braden on June 30. 
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Renewed Netherlands-Indonesian Negotiations 
Viewed Favorably 
[Released to the press June 25] 

The United States Government is encouraged by 
preliminary reports that renewed negotiations 
between the Dutch and the Indonesians have 
shown the way toward overcoming the major vb- 
stacles to the establishment of an interim govern- 
ment in Indonesia along federal lines. 

The area of agreement reported thus far demon- 
strates the fact that even the most difficult prob- 
lems can be solved by the exercise of a spirit of 
good faith ana compromise. This Government 
feels that the Netherlands proposals of May 27 
were made in good faith and that they represent 
a reasonable approach to securing agreement on 
an effective federal government for all of In- 
donesia during the interim period pending the 
constitutional development of the United States 
of Indonesia and the Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union. The recent radio address of Premier 
Sjahrir revealed a high quality of statesmanship 
and has increased the expectation of this Govern- 
ment that a mutually beneficial settlement will 
be promptly achieved. 


Japanese Whaling Expedition Authorized 
[Released to the press June 25] 


In answer to inquiries at his conference on June 25 
the Secretary of State read the following SCAP 
announcement previously released in Tokyo 


A second SCAP-controlled and Japanese- 
manned Antarctic whaling expedition has been 
authorized by the Supreme Commander. pursuant 
to instructions from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The reasons for this action are obvious. The 
last whaling expedition produced for Japanese 
consumption some 21,000 metric tons of needed 
protein foods which helped make up the food defi- 
cit in Japan. It also produced for the world 
market, which is in short supply, over 12,000 tons 
of whale oil and 11 tons of vitamin A and D oil. 
It is expected that the second expedition will pro- 
vide an equivalent amount of whale meat for con- 
sumption in Japan and an equivalent amount of 
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needed oils for allocation to other parts of the 
world by the International Emergency Food 
Council. 

There is a continuing food shortage in Japan. 
The burden of supplying the deficit imports of 
food .continues to fall upon the United States, 
which is also endeavoring to meet demands for 
food from many other countries. With their 
whaling fleets and trained crews the Japanese pos- 
sess a means of providing additional food for 
themselves and of helping to meet a world deficit 
in oils. These utilities at this moment of need 
must be used. 

Not to do so would mean a direct cost to the 
United States of over U.S. $10,000,000, the equiva- 
lent of approximately 40,000 tons of wheat and an 
additional loss of approximately U.S. $6,000,000 
in foreign exchange from the sale of whale oil. 
There was no Antarctic whaling during the war 
and the supply of whales there has accordingly 
increased so that no undue diminution of the whal- 
ing potential is involved. 

The second expedition, as was the case with the 
first, is being organized under the immediate su- 
pervision of Colonel Hubert G. Schenck, Chief of 
SCAP’s Natural Resources Section. Allied ob- 
servers will supervise as before. The Antarctic 
waters in which the whaling is to be conducted are 
international. The SCAP observers accompany- 
ing the vessels will submit full radio reports daily 
and will require implicit observance of interna- 
tional whaling regulations. 

As SCAP-controlled Japanese-manned ships 
operating to repatriate 514 million Japanese pris- 
oners of war and civilians have during the past 
18 months entered numerous Allied ports in the 
west and southwest Pacific without incident, it 
is believed that no problem of security is involved 
in this second whaling expedition. 





Confirmation of Edwin C. Wilson 


The Senate on June 24, 1947, confirmed the nom- 
ination of Edwin C. Wilson to be Chief of the 
American Mission for Aid to Turkey. 
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Provisions for Facilitating Restitution of Foreign 


Property Holdings in Japan 


[Released to the press June 29] 


The Secretary of State announced on June 29 
that the Supreme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers in Japan has modified theater regulations to 
permit the transmission to Japan through of- 
ficial channels of limited powers of attorney. This 
action was taken to enable nationals of members 
of the United Nations to designate and empower 
agents in Japan to seek and accept on their behalf 
restitution of property ov-ned by them in Japan 
which was confiscated, blocked, or wrongfully 
transferred by the Japanese during the war. 

Persons in Japan holding such powers of attor- 
ney may make application in the owner’s name 
for the return of property under procedures which 
have been established by the Supreme Commander. 
Following the return of the property the agent will 
be permitted to use the property only in such nor- 
mal commercial activities as are approved by the 
Military Government authorities. Funds _re- 
turned under this procedure may not be converted 
into dollars or other foreign exchange at this time. 
Following the return of the property no further 
special responsibility for its protection and preser- 
vation will devolve upon the Supreme Commander. 

The grantors of these limited powers of attor- 
ney must be nationals of the United States or of 
other members of the United Nations having prop- 
erty in Japan which was treated as enemy property 
by the Japanese. Agents to whom powers of at- 
torney are to be sent may be freely selected by the 
property owners from persons resident or present 
in Japan, providing they are acceptable to the 
Military Government authorities. No person will 
be acceptable as an agent who is in Japan on official 
Government business, other than that of the Japa- 
nese Government, or who is attached to or asso- 
ciated with any agency of the Military Govern- 
ment, or any government mission or similar group 
sponsored by the United States or other foreign 
government. Dependents of such persons are also 
excluded from serving in this capacity. 

In addition to such other instructions or in- 
formation as the grantor may desire to include, the 
power of attorney must contain complete iden- 
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tification of the grantor, including his nationality, 
the name and address of the designated agent, and 
a list of property to which the power of attorney 
is intended to apply. It should specifically em- 
power the agent to seek and accept return of such 
property and to exercise absolute discretion in the 
administration of any funds of the grantor which 
have been returned. The instrument must state 
that the grantor acknowledges that the Supreme 
Commander will be relieved of all special re- 
sponsibility for the preservation and protection 
of the property when it is returned to the agent in 
Japan. A statement shall also be included to the 
effect that the use of restituted property will be 
subject to all applicable regulations of the Supreme 
Commander. 

Property, upon return to the duly appointed 
agent, will be administered under Japanese civil 
law, with decisions in all civil cases subject to re- 
view by the Supreme Commander. 

United States nationals desiring to appoint 
agents in Japan to seek and accept return of their 
property in accordance with this procedure should 
mail their powers of attorney to the Special Proj- 
ects Division, Department of State, Washington, 
D.C., for forwarding to Japan. Powers of at- 
torney must be executed before the clerk of a 
county court or before a notary public whose seal 
and signature must then be certified by a clerk of 
a county court. 

Nationals of other members of the United Na- 
tions who are resident in the United States and who 
desire to transmit powers of attorney to Japan 
should communicate with their appropriate gov- 
ernmental representatives. 





Surplus Rifle Ammunition Sold to China 
[Released to the press June 27] 
The Department of State announced on June 27 
that a contract has been signed for the sale to the 
Government of China, through the Office of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, of 130,000,- 
000 rounds of 7.92 mm. ammunition. 
The sales price, for which the Government of 
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China has paid in American dollars, was $656,658. 
The original or procurement cost of the ammuni- 
tion was $6,566,589. 

The ammunition, comparable to .30 caliber rifle 
ammunition, was manufactured in this country in 
1942 through 1944 to meet Chinese specifications 
and was scheduled to be shipped to China under 
lend-lease but, because of insurmountable trans- 
portation difficulties during the war, never left 


this country. It is of a special caliber used by the 
Chinese and is not susceptible of use by the Ameri- 
can Army and therefore is surplus to the needs of 
the United States Government. 

The ammunition is currently in storage in sev- 
eral western States, and all arrangements for its 
shipment to China will be handled by the Chinese 
Government. 


Passage Urged for Inter-American Military Cooperation Act 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


Mr. Cuatrman: In my testimony this morning 
regarding the Inter-American Military Coopera- 
tion Act, I shall limit my remarks to those factors 
of primary importance to the Department of State. 
Representatives of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments will furnish you their views on the purpose 
and operation of the bill. 

The message of May 23? from the President to 
the Congress covered the general aspects of the 
problem. I wish to call your attention to the ef- 
fects of certain provisions of this legislation upon 
our relations with foreign countries. 

In a recent appearance before Mr. Mundt and 
his subcommittee considering legislation to au- 
thorize the Department of State to carry on certain 
educational activities abroad, I stated that the 
lack of knowledge and understanding in many 
countries about the United States, its people, and 
its way of life is appalling in its extent. The inter- 
change of citizens of the various nations, regard- 
less of occupation, would lead to a better under- 
standing of the character and customs of all of 
them. This interchange is bound to enhance the 
mutual esteem and respect which now exist be- 
tween and among the nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere. Section 2 of this bill provides for such 
interchange. It authorizes the President to enter 
into agreements with the governments of other 
American states to provide “for the instruction 
and training of military or naval personnel of such 
countries”. This clause in itself indicates that the 


* Made before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on June 23, 1947, and released to the press on the same 
date. 
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objectives of the bill will have much greater bene- 
fits to all the American republics than those nor- 
mally to be expected from straight military 
cooperation. 

Visitors from the Latin American republics will 
live with our young men and will become for a 
time close observers of our country. They will 
have opportunities to see all phases of our insti- 
tutions and our country as a whole and to mingle 
with our people in all walks of life. When these 
young leaders return to their homes it will be with 
a vastly better knowledge of the United States and 
what we stand for. These continued contacts 
should produce the results we hope for in the way 
of closer ties among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

There are two major considerations in the po- 
litical field which have a direct bearing on this bill. 
The first is the Act of Chapultepec, which provides 
for mutual defense, the maintenance of peace, and 
the close collaboration of the American republics. 
A similarity of training methods and equipment 
and a general standardization of military pro- 
cedures is a prerequisite to adequate and effective 
military cooperation. It follows that this legisla- 
tion is in specific accord with the Act of Chapul- 
tepec. 

The second consideration is the manner in which 
this proposed legislation fits into the framework 
of the United Nations. The objectives of this bill 
are in conformity with the Charter of the United 
Nations. You will recall that the Act of Chapul- 
tepec, which was signed before the drafting of the 
United Nations Charter, provided that the ar- 
rangements made under it should be consistent 
with that Charter when it was adopted. 
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It is the recognized policy of the United States 
Government to place major reliance on the United 
Nations as the medium for achieving international 
peace and security. The United States is actively 
supporting the United Nations effort to produce 
an effective program for international control and 
regulation of armaments. The proposed bill takes 
cognizance of these policies, stipulating expressly 
that the program of standardization of arms and 
equipment of the American republics shall be sub- 
ject to any general system for the regulation of 
armaments which may be adopted by the United 
Nations, and to any other international treaty or 
convention for the regulation or limitation of 
armaments or arms traffic to which the United 
States may become a party. The explicit language 
of the bill insures that the assistance provided to 
the other American states under the terms of this 
act will not run counter to these fundamental 
tenets of our foreign policy. 

Chapter VIII of the United Nations Charter 
authorizes the existence of regional arrangements 
for dealing with matters relating to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, and 
provides further that the Security Council shall, 
where appropriate, utilize such regional arrange- 
ments for enforcement action. The inter-Ameri- 
can system is just such an arrangement as the 
Charter refers to, fully consistent with the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations. 

Furthermore, article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations recognizes the inherent right of 
individual or collective self-defense if an armed 
attack occurs against a member of the United Na- 
tions until the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security. The measures taken by the 
members in the exercise of self-defense are to be 
immediately reported to the Security Council for 
action. But pending such action the American 
countries can defend themselves to the fullest ex- 
tent of their power against an armed attack by 
any enemy. 

At no time in the history of this country have 
closer bonds been found between and among the 
nations of the Americas than at present. During 
the war the interdependence of the economies of 
the American nations, which had long been recog- 
nized, required the Latin American republics and 
the United States to coordinate their military 
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activities. Without military collaboration the de- 
fense of the Americas would have been danger- 
ously weakened. Our cooperation during the war 
was, of course, made more difficult because many 
Latin American countries had received military 
equipment and training from Germany and other 
European countries. We may be sure that if we 
are not willing to assist our Latin American 
friends, as well as Canada, to which the terms of 
the act also apply, in the procurement of arms and 
in obtaining instruction and training for their 
military personnel, they will of necessity seek this 
help elsewhere. 

I believe firmly that the opportunity presented 
to us to give material assistance to the foreign 
policy of our country at so little cost should not 
now be lost. I urgently recommend early and 
favorable action on this legislation. 


Adjustment of Defaulted Bonds of 
Peruvian Government 


Statement by the Secretary of State 
[Released to the press June 26] 


I have been told of the offer by the Government 
of Peru to resume service on an adjusted basis of 
its defaulted external obligations under provisions 
of its law promulgated on March 14, 1947. It is 
very gratifying to have this evidence of an effort 
to resolve a situation which has existed for over 
15 years. 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Appointment of Officers 


Haywood P. Martin as Deputy Director General, the 
Foreign Service, and Director, Office of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, both effective June 1, 1947. 

Donald W. Smith as Deputy Director, Office of the 
Foreign Service, effective June 3, 1947. 

Philip G. Strong as Chief, Acquisition and Distribution 
Division, Office of Intelligence Collection and Dissemina- 
tion, effective July 31, 1946. 


Change of Name of UNRRA Division 


Effective June 13, 1947, the name of the UNRRA Division 
in the Office of Budget and Planning was changed to 
Division of Procurement Control. The functions remain 
unchanged. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Consular Agency at Kenora Closed 


The American Consular Agency at Kenora, Ontario, 
Canada, was closed on May $1, 1947. 
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William I. Cargo, author of the article on the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine, is Assistant in Dependent Area 
Affairs, Division of Dependent Area Affairs, Department of State. 

Harry N. Howard, author of the summary statement on the United 
Nations Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier 
Incidents, is Chief, Near East Branch, Division of Research for 
Near East and Africa, Office of Intelligence Research, Department 
Dr. Howard is Adviser to the United States Delegation, 
United Nations Balkan Commission. 





